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Five  Years  Later 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick  ’56 


FIVE  o’clock,”  sighed  John  Peters, 
looking  impatiently  at  his  watch.  “An 
hour  more.” 

Slowly  the  wanderer  sat  down  on  the 
cold  rock.  American,  scarcely  twenty-five, 
with  ruddy  complexion  and  strong  build, 
he  somehow  registered  concern. 

“There — on  the  horizon — is  it — ?”  He 
anxiously  scanned  the  green  land,  bor- 
dered by  majestic  mountains. 

His  lips  quivered  as  he  uttered,  with  sud- 
den emotion,  “Louani!”  But,  just  as  sud- 
denly, disappointment  and  unceitainty  were 
reflected  in  his  sunburned  face.  Louani 
had  not  come. 

“She  must  come  . . . She  promised  me!” 
Yes,  Louani  had  certainly  promised. 

In  love  with  her  gallant  soldier,  she 
would  never  give  him  up.  And  yet,  how 
fearfully  they  passed  their  days  together- 
full  of  dread  that  some  one  might  notice, 
for  theirs  was  a 'forbidden  love;  he  came 
from  Anglo-Saxon  colonial  stock;  she  was 
an  Indian,  descended  from  an  ancient  tribe. 

Each  day  Louani  feared  more  and  more 
her  people  might  find  out.  Each  day  their 
meetings  were  briefer;  their  thoughts,  ten- 
derer. And  then 

The  last  time  he  saw  her,  there  she  stood 
with  her  beautiful  head  bent  low,  illumi- 
nated by  the  clear  moonlight.  “It’s  all  over,” 
he  heard  her  say  between  sobs.  “They  have 
found  out,  John,  and  will  make  me  stay 
with  them.  Tomorrow  your  regiment  leaves, 
and  our  happy  days  are  over!” 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains,  the  lovely  blue  necklace  he  had 
given  her  glowed,  as  she  trustfully  looked 
up  at  him. 

“No,  we’ll  see  each  other  again,”  John 
burst  out.  “In  five  years  you  will  be  of  age; 
the  war  will  be  over.  And — Oh,  Louani,  will 

I see  you  again?” 

Yes,  Louani  had  promised.  In  words  and 
in  all  sincerity,  the  couple  swore  to  meet 
at  the  same  spot  as  soon  as  the  fates 
permitted. 


The  day  had  come.  John  mechanically 
leaned  over  and  stared  dreamily  into  the 
distance. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a woman’s  voice 
made  him  start.  He  looked  up  trembling 
and  then  cast  his  eyes  down  again. 

“John,  John,”  she  said,  in  half -reproach- 
ful, half-worried  tones.  “The  children  are 
waiting  for  you.  Why  do  you  stay  here?” 

“It — it  was  just  a whim,  Doris,”  he  said 
in  a quivering,  resigned  voice.  “I — I won’t 
keep  the  children  waiting.”  And  with 
solemn,  penitent  eyes,  the  tired  soldier 
followed  his  wife. 


It  was  lonely  and  quiet.  Not  a breath  of 
wind  or  of  sound  stirred  the  air.  Soon  a low 
rustling  of  the  bushes  broke  the  stillness, 
and  a slender  girl  appeared.  Her  hands  were 
trembling;  her  face  was  flushed.  Tiny  tears 
traced  their  way  on  her  bronze  red  skin. 
She  wore  a lovely  blue  necklace. 

With  a pitiful  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  vanishing  soldier,  she  turned  the  other 
way.  Her  head  was  erect;  her  eyes  glis- 
tened; her  heart  pounded.  A last  look,  and 
Louani  was  making  her  way  back  to  her 
people. 
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To  Rest 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


(Suggested  by  a passage  in  Hendrik 
Willem  van  Loon’s  “The  Story  of  Man- 
kind.”) 

rT''  HERE  STANDS  in  our  capital  a 
monument  to  a creature  of  a bygone 
age.  This  monument  was  erected  by  our 
forefathers  at  the  end  of  an  era  — an  era 
which  no  living  person  remembers;  an  era 
which  long  ago  could  not  be  remembered. 

To  quote  from  a contemporary  report, 
“It  was  a solemn  moment  as  the  Senators 
carried  the  Object  from  its  cubicle  and  laid 
it  to  rest  in  the  waiting  case.  It  was  a per- 
iod of  world  rejoicing.  No  longer  would  the 
huge  cloud  descend  to  the  earth  with  its 
chaotic  effects.  Mankind  was  free  at  last 
from  a great  scourge.” 

The  end  of  this  era  was  a loss  inasmuch 


Goodbye, 

Herbert  Paul 

HE  decided  to  call  her  at  eight.  After 
all,  what’s  a half  hour  later?  Actu- 
ally, it’s  better  to  call  later,  because — well, 
eight  is  just  better  than  7:30. 

She  wasn’t  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  woild; 
she  was  plain  and  a little  short  and  skinny, 
but  she  did  seem  rather  pleasant  at  that 
dance  a month  ago.  She  didn’t  dance  too 
well;  but  that  isn’t  everything,  you  know. 

It  was  her  personality;  that  was  it.  He  just 
liked  to  be  with  her.  She  wasn’t  like  those 
other  girls.  He  just  couldn’t  talk  to  them; 
they  seemed  formal — he  just  couldn’t  talk 
to  them,  that’s  all  . . . 

If  she  wouldn’t  go  with  him,  he  just 
couldn’t  go  to  the  dance.  He  wouldn’t  mind 
so  much,  except  that  Phil  had  offered  to 
take  him  in  his  car;  and  if  she  didn’t  go, 
he  was  stuck.  Actually,  except  for  those 
stag  dances,  he  had  gone  out  only  twro  or 
three  times.  This  was  an  opportunity  too 
good  to  miss.  But  what  would  he  say  to 


as  mankind  acquired  the  tendency  of  rely- 
ing upon  robots  and  Master  Control,  which 
tends  to  our  needs  and  desires.  Because  of 
this  fact,  we  do  not  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  the  period  we  are  now  studying.  It 
was  a period  of  dependency  upon  the  Ob- 
ject, and  yet  one  had  to  rely  on  his  own 
initiative  if  he  wished  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

If  only  I were  a novelist  — not  a histor- 
ian, who  must  stick  to  facts  and  not  use 
his  imagination,  I would  describe  the  period 
of  greatness  when  man  had  initiative.  The 
period  before  the  last  steam  locomotive  was 
placed  in  a museum. 

(The  preceding  article  was  reprinted 
from  Kart  Yarktov’s  “A  Glimpse  of  the 
Past,”  copyright  2055  A.D.  by  Calph  & 
Son.) 


Frances 

Ginsburg  ’57 

him  if  she  wouldn’t  go  ? Phil  had  told  him 
not  to  worry;  she’d  go  any  time  he  asked. 
Still,  he  was  worried.  What  if  she  wouldn’t 
go  with  him  ? He  wasn’t  really  sure  that 
she  liked  him.  Maybe  she  had  nothing  else 
to  do  that  night  and  just  danced  with  him 
because  she  was  bored,  or — 

It  was  eight,  already.  Well — he’d  just 
see  what  was  on  Ed  Sullivan,  and  then  he’d 
call  her  right  away.  There  was  a commer- 
cial about  a Mercury.  Phil’s  car  was  just 
like  that.  Oh,  is  he  going  to  be  mad  if  she 
doesn’t  go! 

He  went  to  the  phone  and  sat  down.  The 
number  was  on  the  pad  before  him. 

What  would  he  say  to  her?  How  about 
“Hi,  Frances.  This  is  Mark.  We  met  at  the 
dance  up  at  the  high  school;  remember?” 
What  if  she  didn’t?  Yes,  she  probably  had 
forgotten  him  a long  time  ago.  Then  he 
might  say,  “How  are  you  ? Did  you  get  a 
good  mark  on  that  history  test  you  were 
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studying  for?”  No,  that  was  no  good;  that 
test  was  a month  ago.  Well,  he’d  just  call 
her  up  and  get  it  over  with. 

He  dialed  the  number.  Did  he  leave  out 
the  three?  He’d  better  dial  again.  RO  3-1939. 
That’s  light.  It  rang  softly. 

“Hello?” 

His  heart  pounded.  “May  I speak  to 
Frances?” 

She  couldn’t  imagine  who  it  was.  “This 
is  Frances.” 

“Oh,  I didn’t  recognize  your  voice;  you 
sound  different  over  the  phone.  How’s  every- 
thing?” 

“Who  is  this,  please?” 

“This  is  Mark — Mark  Grant.  I met  you 
at  the — ” 

Mark  Grant!  He  was  so  nice.  She  was 
thrilled.  “Oh,  yes,  Mark;  how  are  you?” 

She  sounded  nice  then.  “Oh,  I’m  fine.  How 
are  you?” 

“Fine.”  There  was  a moment  of  silence. 
“Uh,  did  you  get  a ride  home  that  night? 
It  was  raining  so  hard!” 


“Oh,  yes  I did;  Phil  drove  me.  You  got 
a ride  with  your  mother,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes;  sorry  we  couldn’t  take  you.” 

“Oh,  that’s  O.K.”  He  ought  to  ask  her 
now.  But — “How  are  you  doing  at  school?” 

“All  right.”  Well,  why  doesn’t  he  ask  if 
he’s  going  to! 

“I— I called  to  find  out  if  you’d  like  to  go 
with  me  a week  from  Monday  to  that  big 
dance  at  school?” 

He  finally  did!  “I’d  love  to.  That  would  be 
so  nice.” 

“Yes?”  He  couldn’t  believe  it.  “Well, 
thanks.  I’ll  call  again  later  this  week  to 
arrange  the  exact  time  when  we  can  pick 
you  up.” 

“Oh,  we’re  going  by  car?” 

“Yes,  Phil’s  taking  us.  We  can  go  some- 
where after.” 

“Oh,  that’d  be  wonderful,  Mark.  Thanks 
so  much.” 

“I’ll  call  you  later,  then.” 

“Goodbye,  Mark.” 

“Goodbye,  Frances.” 

He  put  the  phone  down  slowly. 


To  Voltaire 

Richard  Titlebaum  ’56 

Voltaire,  how  the  paths  of  knowledge  you 
did  roam! 

How  like  a beacon  your  wit  and  humor 
shone 

Through  the  black  curtain  of  illimitable 
night. 

Against  the  tides  of  ignorance  you  carried 
the  fight; 

At  Ferny,  “Ecrasez  Vlnfame!”  created 
wonder. 

Those  were  the  days  — when  “Candide” 
came  to  thunder 

From  your  brain  and  enrage  Rousseau, 

By  your  pen  of  vitriol  to  become  a foe. 

Your  intellect  of  steel  does  blaze. 

Now  — and  forever  — like  the  sun’s  eternal 
rays. 

Solitary,  you  stand  among  mankind 

With  only  the  great  to  fathom  your  mind. 
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A Television  Hamlet 

Robert  J.  Pilato  '56 


Dramatis  Personae 
Claude,  Hamlet’s  uncle 
Queeny,  Hamlet’s  aunt 
Ophelia,  the  girl  friend 
Polonius,  water-boy 
plus  featured  guest  stars 

Act  1 Scene  I ( a Nevada  ranch) 
Enter  guard,  Hamlet,  and  Queeny 
Guard:  Hark!  (Exit) 

Ham.:  Queeny,  I have  a terrible  pain  in  my 
stomach.  I think  . . . 

Queeny:  ...  I must  say,  Hamlet,  you  ate 
like  a boar  this  noon.  It’s  a good  thing 
that  I brought  along  some  ‘Turns’. 

Ham.:  Thank  Heavens,  it’s  only  indiges- 
tion; I was  beginning  to  think  that  it 
was  poison.  It  is  quite  evident  that  every- 
body is  trying  to  kill  me,  especially  my 
Uncle  Claude. 

Queeny:  O,  dear,  do  be  careful  of  him.  The 
way  he  keeps  throwing  those  spears  at 
you;  why,  it’s  very  dangerous. 

Ham.:  That’s  all  right;  Uncle  Claude  can’t 
see  a foot  in  front  of  him.  (Spear  pierces 
Queeny’s  back ) See? 

(Exit  Hamlet  and  Queeny,  pulling  spear 
out  of  her  back ) 

Scene  11  (a  Nevada  ranch ) 

Enter  Queeny  and  Hamlet  speeding  in 
stage-coach 

Queeny:  Who’s  that  up  ahead,  Hamlet? 
Ham.:  Why,  it’s  the  Range  Rider. 

(Hautboys) 

Enter  Range  Rider 

R.R.:  How  now,  Hamlet?  Why  are  you  in 
such  a rush? 

Queeny  (pulling  more  spears  out  of  back): 
Uncle  Claude  is  after  us.  I tell  you  he’s 
mad,  Range  Rider.  He  keeps  throwing 
spears  at  us. 

R.R.:  You  don’t  want  me  to  believe  that, 
do  you? 

(Spear  pierces  R.R.) 

Queeny:  See?  (Range  Rider  dies.) 

(Enter  Davy  Crockett,  dragging  Range 
Rider  off  stage.) 

Scene  III  (Back  at  ranch) 

(Enter  Hamlet.  Knocks  on  closet  door) 


Ham.:  Ophelia,  won’t  you  please  come  out 
of  your  closet?  You’ll  get  blind  sewing 
in  there. 

Ophelia:  Non,  non,  nonny. 

Act  II  Scene  I (Claude’s  House) 

(Enter  Queeny  and  Claude) 

Queeny:  You  blind  idiot,  Claude.  Look  what 
you  did  to  my  new  dress  with  those 
spears  ...  We  have  to  get  rid  of  him: 
then  his  land  will  fall  into  our  hands; 
yes,  his  land  flowing  with  oil. 

Claude:  Why  don’t  we  poison  his  drinking 
cup? 

Queeny:  I suppose  we’ll  have  to.  Tomorrow 
I’ll  put  some  of  this  poison  salve  on 
Hamlet’s  Howdy  Doody  Drinker.  In  case 
he  doesn’t  use  the  cup,  you’re  going  to 
stab  him  with  your  spear.  I’ll  put  some 
poison  on  it  now;  and  when  it  goes  into 
his  blood  stream,  he’ll  surely  die. 

Claude:  But  I can’t  hit  Hamlet.  You  know 
I always  hit  some  one  else.  What  if  I 
hit  you  again? 

Queeny:  You’re  going  to  aim  for  me,  but 
you  won’t  hit  me.  Hamlet  will  be  the 
only  one  left  in  the  room;  and  if  you 
don’t  hit  me,  you’ll  have  to  hit  him. 
Understand? 

Claude:  I think  so.  You  know  I’ll  do  my 
best,  Queeny. 

Scene  11  (Back  at  the  ranch) 

Enter  Hamlet 

Ham.:  Ophelia,  my  dear,  please  come  out 
of  that  closet. 

Oph.:  Non,  non,  nonny,  by  the  hair  on  my 
chinny  chin  chin. 

Ham.:  Then  I’ll  huff  and  I’ll  puff,  and  I’ll 
blow  the  door  in. 

(The  rest  of  this  scene  was  censored.) 

(Scene  III  Hamlet’s  dining-room) 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Queeny 

Ham.:  Did  you  enjoy  your  meal,  Queeny? 

Queeny:  No.  — Would  you  please  get  me 
some  water? 

Ham.:  Polonius.  Oh,  Polonius,  please  bring 
some  water  for  Queeny. 

Enter  Polonius,  who  trips  on  roller  skate 
and  bangs  head  against  fireplace. 
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Queeny:  Dead? 

Ham.:  Alas,  yes:  and  I knew  him  well  too. 

< Moan  from  closet.  Hamlet  rushes  up  and 
breaks  down  closet  door) 

Ham.:  Oh,  my  beautiful  Ophelia,  what  has 
happened  to  you?  Where  are  you? 

(Pulls  clothes,  shoes  and  other  articles  from 
closet ) 

Ham.:  Oh,  look,  Queeny,  she’s  dead.  (Be- 
gins to  cry) 

Queeny:  I'm  afraid  she  is,  Hamlet.  She 
must  have  died  from  shortness  of 
breath. 

Claude  (with  spear  in  hand):  Say  your 
prayers,  Queeny.  I’m  going  to  kill  you. 

Ham.:  Don’t  kill  her,  Claude.  I don’t  have 
anything  to  live  for;  my  friends  are  all 
dead.  Please  don’t  kill  her. 

Queeny:  No,  I insist.  (Poisoned  spear 
pierces  Queen.) 

Claude:  Oh,  I’m  sorry,  Queeny.  Really  I 
am. 


Queeny:  You  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  so 
that  the  oil  would  be  yours,  you  black- 
mailer. 

( Queeny  pulls  spear  from  body  and  hurls 
it  at  Claude.  Both  die) 

Scene  IV  (Undertaker’s  Parlor) 

(Enter  Hamlet  sobbing.  Stands  near  coffins 
of  all  dead  players) 

Ham.:  Oh,  wretched  fate,  why  did  you  have 
to  take  my  friends’  lives?  I must  be  with 
them.  ( Takes  dagger  and  thrusts  it  into 
his  chest)  Yes,  this  is  the  only  way.  I 
shall  soon  see  my  companions.  Let  me 
die  with  them. 

(Suddenly  all  players  arise  from  coffins.) 

Players  in  unison:  Surprise!  Surprise, 
Hamlet! 

(Hamlet  falls  dead.) 

(Players  sing  finale,  then  rush  off  to  buy 
Hamlet’s  oil.) 


Cool  or  Classical ? 

Barrie  D.  Bortnick  ’56 


Down  comes  the  baton; 

Then  all  are  drawn 

By  the  spell  which  music  creates. 

At  the  lilting  horn’s  call, 

Ancient  Symphony  Hall 

Echoes  sweetly  with  classical  greats. 

Compositions  ivith  charms 
From  Dvorak  to  Brahms, 

And  Beethoven’s  Symphony  — Five. 

New  masters  and  old; 

Their  talents  unfold 

In  beauty  that  e’er  will  survive. 

Whether  operatic  treat 

Or  symphony  or  suite 

Or  the  mellow  sound  of  strings, 

The  orchestra’s  tone 
Has  a glow  all  its  own; 

And  I treasure  the  thrill  that  it  brings. 

— Saul  Symphonique 


When  I feel  dull  and  drear 
And  achin’  for  cheer, 

I go  to  a dancehall  nearby, 

To  hear  a jazz  treat 
And  swing  with  that  beat 
That  lifts  the  top  from  the  sky. 

It’s  Dixieland  jive 
That  keeps  us  alive 

With  a rhythm  that’s  quick  and  keen. 
Or  moving  pop  tunes 
Like  those  Como  croons; 

“Her  Nibs”  sings  a song  cool  and  mean ! 

I take  a short  stroll 
To  find  rock  and  roll; 

Then  comes  the  urge  before  long 
To  kick  off  my  shoes 
And  enjoy  the  deep  blues 
As  I dig  that  “crazy”  song! 

— Jack  Jives 
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Inheritance 

Steven  Bell  ’56 


SILENCE.  A sounding  silence.  Nothing 
moving;  nothing  blowing;  no  wind.  A 
sterile  void.  Nothing. 

Sand.  Red  sand,  brown  sand,  parched 
sand.  Sands  of  a crumbling  world.  Sands  of 
a forgotten  race.  Sands  of  time  itself. 

Smells  of  a million  things  as  one  smell, 
and  yet  no  smell.  A restfulness,  but  with 
tension.  A peace,  but  with  nothing. 

# * # 

“Tell  Judy  I’ll  call  her  tomorrow.  Here’s 
my  car.  I’ll  see  you.”  Youth  boards  a street- 
car. Anxious,  impatient  Youth. 

“Take  two  of  these  before  you  go  to  bed. 
I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning.”  Age  is  sick. 
Tired,  peaceful  Age. 

“Say,  Harry,  don’t  close  the  Columbia 
merger  until  I get  in  tomorrow.”  Success 
boards  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Arrived, 
settled  Success. 

* * * 

The  sun  was  shining  that  day  in  Septem- 
ber. It  was  a day  quite  different  from  any 
other  day. 

“And  now,  the  top  of  the  news.  Today, 
the  U.W.  Irrigation  Project  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  is  to  begin.  Ambassadors  from  all 
the  member  nations  of  the  United  World 
Improvement  Council  will  be  in  attendance 
at  Gat,  Libya.  The  President  will  entertain 
the  Ambassador  and  his  wife  from  Moscow 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nitatsehev 
are  here  for  a two-week  vacation.  Well, 
today  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  United  World  Peace  Pact. 
U.  W.  P.  is  one  hundred  years  old  . . . Now, 

for  the  world  of  sports.  Tomorrow ” 

Tomorrow  . . . next  week,  next  month, 
next  year  . . . The  blast  lasted  ten  minutes. 

* * * 

The  sandy  bottom  of  a forgotten  ocean 
echoed  in  a slight  breeze.  The  earth  was 
cooling,  ever  cooling.  Soon  the  tension,  the 

★ ★ ★ ★ 


pulsating  tension  would  be  gone.  Soon  the 
earth  would  become  one  of  the  billion  rest- 
ing planets  in  the  universe.  The  cooling 

breeze  blew  

Suddenly,  a roaring,  steady  hum,  a crack- 
ing of  the  ground,  ever  so  slight.  Growing, 
increasing;  larger,  greater;  louder,  faster. 
A black  ball,  a concrete  black  ball.  Up, 
higher.  Out  into  the  dead  air. 

A voice  of  the  past  from  a loudspeaker, 
manufactured  many  years  ago:  “Greetings 
from  the  Twentieth  Century.”  A ponder- 
ous cranking,  an  opening,  a splitting.  Two 
enormous  concrete  doors  open,  exposed  to 
the  faint  light  of  a dying  sun. 

“These  are  examples  of  life  in  1955.  We, 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  give  them  to  you 

of  the ” 

A shiny  new  Ford.  A color  television  set. 
A triple-action  washing  machine,  a game  of 

Scrabble,  a 

:Silence,  a sounding  silence.  Sand  and  a 
black  concrete  ball,  rotating  in  a lost  world. 

* * * 

The  blast  lasted  ten  minutes.  Then, 
there  was  nothing. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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The  Masterpiece 

Michael  S.  Yesley  ’56 


AT  LAST  an  idea  popped  into  his  head. 

For  over  an  hour  he  had  been  sitting 
before  his  typewriter  staring  vacantly  at 
the  crisscrossed  lines  hand-painted  (by  a 
very  pertinacious  painter,  he  thought)  on 
the  wallpaper  of  his  room.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  staling  so  long  at  those  lines,  which 
he  now  knew  crisscrossed  exactly  thirty- 
three  times  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
floor,  that  he  had  acquired  a slight  head- 
ache; but  any  thoughts  he  might  have  had 
of  headaches  and  eye-strain  vanished 
quickly  in  the  moment  of  revelation.  The 
story  that  this  idea  might  produce,  he 
thought  to  himself,  would  be  better  than 
any  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  “Scroll,”  his 
school’s  literary  magazine.  Visions  of 
awards  for  his  story  passed  through  his 
head.  He  did  not  let  his  excitement  carry 
him  away,  however;  and,  after  fortifying 
his  stomach  with  an  apple,  he  began  to 
peck  nervously  at  the  typewriter. 

The  words  came  fast  to  him  that  after- 
noon; and  before  he  knew  it,  he  had  com- 
pleted the  first  draft  of  THE  story.  Being 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  idol,  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  was  accustomed  to  revise  his 
stories  many  times  before  they  went  to  the 
publishers,  the  budding  author  decided  to 
look  over  his  tale  after  school  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  revise  it. 

In  school  he  could  not  stop  thinking  of 
the  MS  in  his  desk.  After  school,  he  rushed 
home  eagerly.  Over  and  over  again  he  read 
it,  but  he  could  not  find  any  errors  at  all. 
“Amazing!”  he  thought  to  himself:  he  had 
written  a perfect  story.  Again  his  thoughts 
went  to  awards  and  recognition.  He  was  too 
excited  to  show  the  story  even  to  his 
mother. 

He  made  a few  copies;  and  just  before  he 
went  to  bed,  he  selected  the  neatest  one 
to  pass  in  to  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
“Scroll.”  That  night  he  could  not  sleep; 
he  tossed  and  turned  until  six  o’clock  when 
he  got  up  and  dressed.  After  a hurried 


breakfast,  he  was  about  to  leave  at  6:30; 
but  his  mother  awoke  sufficiently  to  tell 
him,  rather  than  foolishly  to  leave  so  early, 
to  study  for  an  hour.  He  went  into  his  room, 
but  study  he  did  not.  Instead,  he  chose  the 
best  envelope  he  could  find  and  carefully 
inserted  the  MS.  Then,  until  it  was  time 
to  go,  he  read  over  the  story  as  many  times 
as  he  could  just  to  insure  himself  that  he 
wasn’t  dreaming  and  that  he  had  actually 
written  so  good  a story. 

At  7:30  he  dashed  out  and  boarded  a 
streetcar,  the  envelope  carefully  placed  in 
his  notebook.  Preoccupied  by  thoughts  of 
his  story  he  left  the  trolley,  he  crossed  the 
stieet  against  the  light,  walked  in  front 
of  a fast  moving  car,  and  was  struck  down. 
He  was  instantly  killed.  Next  to  his  motion- 
less body  lay  the  envelope,  all  but  ripped 
to  shreds. 


This  fatal  incident  might  have  been  the 
end  of  the  lad’s  perfect  story,  but  it  wasn’t. 
A reporter,  sent  by  his  paper  to  cover  the 
accident,  arrived  too  late  to  pick  up  any- 
thing newsworthy.  Looking  around  for  an 
interesting  item,  he  spotted  something  the 
other  reporters  had  missed — the  envelope  in 
the  gutter.  On  the  first  page  of  the  MS 
inside  it,  he  glimpsed  the  boy’s  name.  That 
was  enough  to  send  him  speeding  back  to 
the  office. 

Back  at  the  city  room,  he  began  to  read 
quickly  through  the  story.  This  would  be 
big  news,  he  thought  to  himself  . . . the 
boy’s  last  written  words. 

As  he  read  through  the  story,  however, 
his  expression  changed  from  anticipation  to 
disappointment.  Finally,  he  crumpled  up  the 
carefully  typewritten  pages  and  threw  them 
into  the  basket.  His  head  slumped  in  dejec- 
tion as  he  slowly  walked  over  to  the  editor 
to  tell  him  that  the  story  was  not  nearly 
good  enough  to  be  printed — not  even  good 
enough  for  a school  magazine. 
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Our  Boys  in  Purple  Shorts 

John  A.  Kaplan  ’57 


BR-R-RIN-N-G!  The  bell  sounds. 

Oueeee!  The  whistle  is  heard.  One 
hundred  fifty  boys  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
rush  to  their  places;  try  to  put  their  entire 
bodies  on  tiny  red  squares,  which  look  like 
measles  on  a hard-wood  floor;  and  main- 
tain the  silence  of  a Sphinx.  The  hard- 
boiled,  stone-faced  phys.  ed.  instructor 
yells:  “Te-e-e-nn  Hut!  Now,  who’s  missing? 
( Heh , heh!  Oh,  how  I love  to  give  censures 
to  those  fakers!)  Aw’right;  all  you  jokers 
out  of  uniform  line  up  against  the  wall. 
(Heh,  heh!  More  marks.) 

What  you  have  just  read,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  the  beginning  of  a typical  class 
in  physical  education.  The  set-up  is  simple; 
it  is  arranged  by  numbers.  Every  one  has 
a line  number  and  a place  number.  The 
digits  go  up  to  only  twenty  because  our 
kind  MC’s  (Masters  of  Calisthenics)  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  the  Math-Tech 
course.  To  make  sure,  every  one  has  a 
number  on  his  shirt  and  a corresponding 
figure  on  his  purple  “gym  bloomers.’’ 
(Many  of  the  larger  cats  wear  a small  pair 
of  shorts  in  order  to  appear  cool,  man; 


cool.  The  squares  are  content  with  regular 
sizes.) 

The  weather  figures  prominently.  On  an 
afternoon  when  the  temperature  is  down 
to  10  degree  Fahrenheit,  the  instructor  in 
a fur-lined  parka  staggers  into  the  gym  and 
says:  “’Tain’t  cold  out.  Why,  in  my  day,  we 
worked  with  three  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  You  guys  got  it  soft.” 

Of  course,  if  a class  is  too  large  for  the 
MC’s  to  handle,  the  easy  way  out  is  to 
have  the  class  enjoy,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  period,  the  benefits  of  CALISTHENICS. 
Forty  minutes  later,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  bell  rings;  and  the  survivors  race  to 
the  lockers.  They  have  four  minutes  to  re- 
move their  gym  clothes;  to  dress,  making 
sure  to  tie  that  perfect  Windsor  knot;  and 
to  “leg  it”  to  the  next  class,  usually  on  the 
third  floor  (to  stimulate  the  leg  muscles, 
of  course).  As  you  know,  no  mercy  is  shown 
the  tardy  because  the  Phys-Ed  Department 
assured  us  that  “you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  dress.”  At  this,  the  survivors  usually 
pass  out  . . . (Weak,  that’s  all.) 


Death 

Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 

With  life’s  subtle  transmutations 
Meandering  along  the  outer  path 
Comes  Death’s  soft  melody  of  truth, 
Changing 

Reality  into  essence, 

Opposite  into  identity  — 

Synthesizing 

The  antipodes  in  man’s  life; 

And  shocking  the  incredulous  with  its 


evanescence. 
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At  all  Costs 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


Fear  is  found  everywhere,  from  your  first 
day  on  earth  to  your  last. 

* * * * 

THE  DARKNESS  was  decreasing 
rapidly,  as  the  rising  sun  cast  its 
rays  on  the  landing  craft,  jockeying  for 
position.  He  was  breathing  with  difficulty, 
and  his  mouth  and  throat  were  almost 
cracking  with  dryness.  The  bodies  beside 
him  moved  with  nervous  jerks.  A ship  was 
occasionally  firing  in  the  distance.  He  was 
frightened,  but  couldn’t  do  anything  about 
his  fear.  The  straps  of  his  pack  cut  into 
his  shoulders. 

“Here  we  go  now!”  The  voice  caused  him 
to  jump.  His  grip  tightened  on  the  rifle. 
Sweat  spread  over  his  forehead.  He  thought 
of  home.  The  firing  from  the  enemy  en- 
trenchments seemed  to  be  aimed  at  him. 

The  grinding  of  sand  against  steel  and 
the  forward  movement  of  men  hurled  him 
into  his  first  invasion.  He  waded  from  the 
security  of  the  landing-craft  and  fell  to 
the  beach.  The  nearby  thud  and  explosion 
of  a mortar  shell  had  no  effect  on  his 
baffled  mind.  He  saw  a man  fall,  clutching 
his  stomach.  He  stared  in  horror  at  the 
rapidly  growing  red  parasite  on  the  man’s 
uniform.  Others  fell;  and  yet,  the  surge 
of  men  continued.  His  mind  was  numb 
with  the  horror  it  was  viewing  for  the  first 
time. 

# * * * 

This  Fear  may  stimulate  unknown  qual- 
ities in  a man  which  might  he  entirely 
against  his  principles.  Who  is  to  say  how 
one  will  react  under  the  various  stimuli? 

* # * * 

Perhaps  it  was  the  realization  that  he 
was  alive  while  many  of  his  friends  lay 
dead  or  dying  on  the  sand  that  made  him 
get  up  suddenly  and  run  toward  the  patch 
of  green  in  the  distance.  He  became  pos- 


sessed with  one  desire  — to  “kill  the  stinkin’ 
Japs.”  He  stumbled,  fell,  picked  himself  up, 
and  continued  forward.  His  rifle  was  firing 
continuously.  He  sank  exhausted  to  the 
ground. 

Finally,  he  noticed  the  stain  on  his  arm. 
His  mind  went  back  over  the  preceding 
minutes.  Why  had  he  done  it?  Some  foolish 
notion  of  revenge  had  been  in  his  mind; 
but  revenge  for  what?  He  did  not  know. 

* * * * 


The  individual  is  a slave  to  this  Fear.  He 
knows  not  when  it  may  possess  or  leave 
him. 

* * * * 

They  found  his  body  amid  the  bushes  at 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  the  next  morning. 
He  had  died  from  loss  of  blood  . . . He 
was  buried  in  the  rapidly  growing  ceme- 
tery without  knowing  he  had  led  the  ad- 
vance upon  an  island  which  would  never 
be  known  in  the  States  — an  island  which 
meant  nothing  to  most  men  and  much  to  a 
few.  This  was  war. 
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Sixie’s  Guide 

Andreas  Lehner  ’59 


CONTRARY  to  popular  opinion  (popu-^ 
lar  to  the  uninitiated,  that  is),  it  is  im- 
possible to  graduate  from  Latin  School 
without,  at  some  time  or  other,  using  a 
textbook  for  the  purpose  of  studying.  (Many 
boys  use  them  for  other  reasons,  but  they 
aren’t  likely  to  graduate,  either.)  The 
books  are  all  in  various  states  of  decom- 
position— some  only  slightly  worn;  others 
really  beat  up.  Before  these  gems  are 
distributed  to  eager  hands,  however,  it  is 
common  practice  to  demand  receipts  for 
said  books.  The  complicated  procedure  of 
writing  down  the  proper  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  “correct”)  information  is  the 
subject  of  this  time-waster. 

First,  get  the  date.  Assuming  that  you 
don’t  know  it,  you  may  take  two  courses: 
either  give  a non-committal  answer  such  as 
“Today”,  or  ask  your  neighbor.  Since  he 
won’t  know,  he’ll  turn  to  the  lad  on  his 
right,  thereby  starting  what  is  known  by 
savants  of  the  third  floor  as  a chain  re- 
action. 


Next,  the  subject  of  the  book.  In  most 
cases,  this  can  be  answered  by  a simple 
“Yes”.  Certain  Upper-Classmen  who  shall 
remain  nameless  (to  me,  at  least),  in  an 
attempt  to  be  more  descriptive,  have  used 
adjectives  like  “boring”,  “dull”,  “hard”, 
etc.  Unfortunately,  many  masters  do  not 
appreciate  these  efforts;  and  some  have 
taken  steps  to  discourage  the  wags  who 
make  them. 

The  name  of  the  master  presents  a real 
problem.  He  has,  of  course,  names  other 
than  that  which  is  his  legally,  but  he  has 
probably  a dislike  for  most  of  them.  An 
easy  way  out  is  to  use  his  real  name  (if 
you  know  it).  As  the  number  of  the  book 
and  of  your  home-room  are  immaterial, 
any  that  you  may  think  of  at  the  moment 
will  suffice. 

Before  the  receipt  is  collected,  look  it 
over  to  make  sure  every  item  is  wrong. 
You  will  notice  that  the  slip  is  divided  un- 
equally by  a heavy  dotted  line.  Ignore  this; 
tear  it  carefully  four  times  lengthwise. 


Raindrops 

C.  E.  Gavin  ’56 

Softly  they  fall 

All  around  and  outside  us 

In  the  black  night  that  was  the  grey  day; 

Softly  they  fall  — 

Their  sound  giving  comfort  and  company  — 
Hushing  and  making  us  listen. 

Stilling  by  whispering  . . . 

Softly  they  fall 

W ith  such  magical  drumming  — 

So  soft  and  so  varied, 

So  soothing  or  lonely, 

Gentle  and  sorrowful  . . . 

Softly  they  fall  — 

Caressing  the  window-panes, 

Whispering  soothingly, 

And  iveeping  kind  tears. 
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Assumed s Report 

ROBFRT  PlLATO  ’56 


THIS  MONTH  THE  Assumer’s  Report 
has  decided  to  bring-  to  the  American 
Public  the  new  concept  in  “frfr”  (full 
range  foreign  recording,  or  full  recording 
[foreign  range,  or  fine  records  from  Russia, 
or  whatever  you  want.)  By  a new,  aston- 
ishing process,  the  city  of  Chhindwara, 
Mak.  (short  for  Makhachkala)  has  been 
able  to  play  a record  that  will  last  over  a 
week.  It  is  only  through  the  generosity  of 
the  ai  rangers  that  we  reveal  this  secret  of 
the  long  long-playing  record  and  make  it 
possible  for  all  citizens  living  in  Western 
cities  south  of  the  Mississippi  River  (in- 
cluding Dorchester)  to  buy  it  at  the  low  low 
price  of  98  cents,  plus  handling  charges. 

Music  to  Look  Forward  to 
The  music  that  has  been  chosen  for  this 
record  has  taken  hundreds  of  years  to 
gather.  It  seems  that  there  was  music  be- 
fore 1950,  but  records  had  not  been  in- 
vented. Below  is  a list  of  a few  songs  that 
the  record  contains: 

1.  The  complete  works  of  Tschaikowsky, 
including  his  latest  opus  “The  Ballad  of 
David  Krotsky.” 

During  the  first  four  works,  a depressing 
scream  is  heard  from  time  to  time  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  conductor’s  platform  was 
on  the  First  Violinist’s  foot.  Otherwise,  the 
first  band,  lasting  two  and  one-half  days,  is 
intei  esting. 

2.  The  actual  recording  of  the  mad  rush 
to  the  B.L.S.  lunchroom. 

This  recording  was  made  during  the  third 
period  for  one  whole  week  by  the  bravest 
man  on  our  staff;  he  has  never  returned. 
Otherwise,  the  section  is  good  listening. 

2.  The  Story  of  the  Aeneid  told  in  rural 
square  dance. 

During  Book  Two  the  violinist’s  foot 
starts  to  bother  him.  He  receives  permis- 
sion to  leave  for  fifteen  minutes;  but,  being 
hungry,  he  unconsciously  loses  another  fif- 
teen minutes.  When  he  returns,  he  begins 
with  the  Fourth  Book  while  the  others  are 
on  the  Fifth.  Throughout  the  story  he  is 
one  book  behind.  Otheiwise  the  record  is 
real  cool. 


4.  A drum  solo  from  the  Fifth  Act  of  the 
opera  Carmen. 

Unfortunately,  the  recorder  was  turned 
off  throughout  the  entire  act;  furthermore, 
there  is  no  fifth  act  in  Carmen.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  the  drummer  is  recovering  from 
his  stroke.  Someone  had  to  tell  him!  Other- 
wise the  section  is  good  for  quiet  music. 

5.  The  “Rigoletto  Quartet”  singing  the 
theme  song  from  the  motion  picture  “The 
Creature  from  the  Black  Lagoon.” 

No  wonder  it  returned!  This  is  the  worst 
section  on  the  entire  record  except  for  the 
part  when  the  tuba  explodes. 

6.  Sound-effects  from  Medic. 

If  you  hear  a loud  pounding  during  the 
heart  operation,  don’t  be  worried  ...  It 
was  raining  and  thundering  while  we  made 
this  section. 

Warnings 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  how  this 
record  can  play  for  over  a week.  The  an- 
swer is  clear;  we  simply  make  long,  long 
records.  To  be  exact,  this  record  measures 
ninety-six  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  a 
mere  115  pounds.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
played  on  a machine  that  has  a 2 % -horse- 
power motor;  we  recommend  either  a dia- 
mond needle  (preferably  two  carats),  or  a 
one-inch  nail  (stainless  steel). 

All  records  come  in  two  shapes:  triangu- 
lar and  circular.  The  former  comes  com- 
plete, ready  for  assembling;  the  latter  must 
be  rolled  home  from  the  Post-Office.  All 
traffic  rules  must  be  observed. 
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Caution.  A new  law,  issued  by  the  Health 
Department,  states  that  no  person  is  al- 
lowed to  dance  in  the  same  room  while  the 
record  is  playing,  unless  he  is  on  the 
record  itself. 

An  attachment  which  is  vitally  important 
in  reproducing  a satisfactory  performance 
will  soon  be  available  to  you  at  a low,  low 
$59.99.  This  mechanism  decreases  the  speed 


of  an  ordinary  33  RPM  to  a 1.00794  RPM. 
For  the  time-being,  we  advise  you  to  throw 
one  or  two  rocks  on  the  record,  a procedure 
which  will  help  greatly. 

Other  Uses 

These  records  may  be  used  as  large  trays, 
air-plane  wheels,  guided  missiles,  or  life- 
rafts. 


Better  Late 

B.  MelnicK  ’58 


ON  the  mornings  of  February  twenty- 
fourth,  twenty-third,  twenty-second 
and  on  every  morning  since  August  eigh- 
tenth,  the  day  he  had  returned  from  his 
two-week  vacation,  Mr.  Hodgkins  had  left 
for  the  office  at  exactly  8:08,  had  slowly 
walked  the  short  distance  to  the  corner  of 
the  street,  had  arrived  at  the  bus  stop  at 
8:11,  and  had  boarded  the  bus  at  8:13. 

But  on  the  morning  of  February  twenty- 
fifth,  because  his  wife  had  left  for  a visit 
to  her  sister  the  previous  night  and  his 
alarm  clock  had  been  a full  nine  minutes 
slow,  Mr.  Hodgkins  found  himself  leaving 
the  house  at  8:12.  He  ran  down  the  street 
and  reached  the  corner  in  time  to  see  the 
bus  lumbering  away  like  an  overgrown 
bulldog. 

When  Mr.  Hodgkins  climbed  aboard  the 
8:27  bus,  his  icy  fear  began  to  grow  strong- 
er. How  strange  everything  was!  How  he 
longed  for  the  security  of  knowing  that  at 
8:15  the  bus  would  reach  the  corner  of 
Oakton  Street;  at  8:18,  Courtney  Street; 
and  at  8:20,  Livingston  Road,  where  Mr. 
Smythe,  his  “Chronicle”  folded  under  his 
arm,  would  take  his  place  next  to  Mr.  Hodg- 
kins, smile  “Good  morning”,  and  proceed  to 
bury  himself  in  the  news  of  the  day. 

When  the  bus  reached  Adams  Corner  at 
8:37,  Mr.  Hodgkins,  having  obtained  a 
transfer,  stood  in  the  cold  and  awaited  an 
Intown  bus  which  didn’t  arrive  until  8:41. 
Mr.  Hodgkins  was  now  seventeen  minutes 
off  schedule — seventeen  long,  agonizing 
minutes. 

On  the  bus,  a new  fear  began  to  grow 
upon  Mr.  Hodgkins.  To  have  upset  his 
precious  routine  was  indeed  a calamity, 


but  now  (Mr.  Hodgkins  had  looked  at  his 
watch;  it  was  8:51)  it  looked  as  if  he  might 
be  late  for  work.  Late,  for  the  first  time 
in  thirty-seven  years! 

A cold  sweat  broke  out  on  Mr.  Hodgkin’s 
forehead;  his  hands  began  to  tremble.  He 
mumbled  to  himself,  urging  the  bus  to  mow 
faster  and  faster.  (It  was  8:56  now;  he 
had  only  four  minutes  to  reach  the  office.) 
The  bus  seemed  to  be  crawling;  each  stop 
seemed  like  an  eternity. 

At  8:59  Mr.  Hodgkins  gave  up  hope.  He 
kept  his  eyes  glued  to  his  watch  and  saw 
the  second  hand  tick  away  the  minutes  that 
meant  his  ruin. 

At  9:01  the  bus  reached  his  stop.  Three 
minutes  later,  Mr.  Hodgkins,  with  icy  fing- 
ers and  palpitating  heart,  fearing  the  dis- 
grace of  his  tardiness  more  than  the  fires 
of  Hell,  walked  haltingly  into  the  office. 

Nobody  noticed. 
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Our  Decision 

Henry  Romberg  ’57 


HE  MOUNTAINOUS  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  several 
millenia  ago  by  an  Indo-European  race  — 
the  Hittites.  This  war-like  people  made 
important  advances;  for  they  were  the 
first  men  to  fashion  iron  tools  and  weapons 
and  to  use  coined  money. 

Under  King  Suppilulyuma  and  his  line, 
the  Hittites  became  a strong  and  prosper- 
ous nation.  With  Spartan  efficiency,  the 
infantry  speedily  enlarged  the  borders  of 
the  motherland  — ruthlessly  annihilating 
all  who  dared  to  stand  in  its  way.  It  was 
inevitable,  then,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  fall  subject  to  the  iron-clad  Hittite 
ivarriors  before  long. 

However,  . . . 

The  Council  was  called  to  order.  Gazing 
benignly  about  Him,  His  Potency  concluded 
the  opening  ritual  with  “We  were  con- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  time  itself  by 
Him  who  was  before  the  Creation  and  who 
will  continue  to  be  after  the  Day  of  Chaos. 
It  was  His  intent  that  we  guide  His  children 
through  the  trials  and  difficulties  that  are 
set  before  them  or  that  might  arise  among 
them.  We  are  eternal,  and  our  purpose  is 
one.” 

The  tallest  of  the  Seven  continued,  “I  have 
called  you  together  because  our  children 
are  once  again  approaching  a perilous 
crossroads.  The  existing  civilization,  though 
far  from  perfect,  has  advanced  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  must  not  cease  to  be  until 
it  has  reached  the  status  of  14  level,  at 
which  point,  with  our  guidance,  it  will 
become  a culture  of  18A  level.” 

The  cavernous  hall  echoed  back  the  roll- 
ing thunder  — the  voice  of  the  Supreme 
conscience. 

The  Adept  was  seated,  and  one  of  the 
lesser  Powers  proclaimed:  “In  Asia  Minor 
a powerful  race  who  call  themselves  Hit- 


tites have  for  the  past  few  centuries,  been 
a trading  people  buying  and  selling,  using 
a rare  metal  of  their  own  discovery  as  cur- 
rency. During  the  past  several  generations, 
however,  a great  change  has  come  about; 
a succession  of  powerful  and  covetous 
rulers  has  occupied  the  throne.  Iron  coins 
are  being  melted  down  into  swords  and 
weapons.  Their  war  program  is  being  ad- 
vanced at  such  a terrific  rate  that,  as  our 
graphs  and  charts  show,  the  prevalent  Class 
12  civilization  will  never  reach  its  objec- 
tive. This  Hittite  problem  must  be  solved; 
as  it  is,  no  power  on  earth,  save  our  own, 
can  stop  the  impending  conflict.” 

A haze  descended  upon  the  Mountain 
of  the  Gods.  Seven  days  it  rained  — and 
the  Eeternal  Ones  — Guardians  of  Human- 
ity, Conscience  of  Mankind  — argued  on  . . . 

Then  on  the  eighth  day  the  rains  stopped ; 
the  mists  cleared;  the  sun  burst  forth.  A 
new  radiant  light  shone  from  the  faces  of 
the  Assembled.  It  was  a bright  and  happy 
light. 

The  Council  had  come  to  a decison  . . . 

At  about  this  time,  however,  the  student 
of  history  is  confronted  with  an  unsolvable 
riddle.  That  grand  Hittite  empire  suddenly 
vanished.  Even  today,  only  scattered 
remnants  of  this  powerful  civilization  have 
been  found.  We  of  this  enlightened  age 
can  only  speculate. 

How  could  so  many  millions  vanish  into 
nothingness?  Might  the  disappearance  be 
accredited  to  a plague  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions? Or  did  the  Hittites  succumb  to  a 
still  more  powerful  horde  of  barbarians? 
It  was  if  the  very  thunderbolts  of  Zeus 
himself  had  been  hurled  upon  this  un- 
fortunate people  and  had  whisked  them  off 
the  face  of  this  earth. 

“A  History  of  the  Ancient  World” 

— A.  J.  Smith 
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Alumni  Profile 

Richard  Titlebaum  ’56 


“Charles  William  Eliot  is  turning  Har- 
vaid  over  like  a flapjack,”  exclaimed 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  then  (in  1870)  a 
member  of  the  University  medical  school. 
Yes,  Eliot  certainly  did  turn  Harvard  over 
like  a flapjack!  What  he  accomplished  dur- 
ing his  presidency  was  virtually  the  crea- 
tion of  the  university  as  it  is  now. 

On  March  20th,  1834,  Charles  W.  Eliot 
was  born  with  what  may  be  called  a golden 
spoon  in  his  mouth.  Favored  with  disting- 
uished family  (his  father  had  been  Mayor 
of  Boston),  lodged  in  a stately  mansion  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  luxury,  Eliot  could  easily 
have  looked  forward  to  a life  of  leisure. 
Circumstances,  however,  forced  him  to  earn 
his  bread  through  his  own  efforts. 

In  1844,  Eliot,  like  many  of  his  ancesters, 
entered  the  Boston  Latin  School.  The  ardu- 
ous lessons  and  narrow  curriculum  seem  to 
have  instilled  in  Eliot  his  inveterate  dislike 
for  all  compulsory  education.  Years  later, 
near  the  close  of  his  term  as  President  of 
Harvard,  he  spoke  of  the  Latin  School  in  the 
following  words:  “When  I was  a boy  in 
the  best  public  school  in  Boston  and  the 
oldest  in  Massachusetts,  the  control  used 
was  physical  force,  the  application  of  tor- 
ture— that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it;  the 
control  was  force.”  These  words  came,  not 
from  a failure  at  B.LjS.,  but  from  the  win- 
ner of  a Franklin  Medal. 

While  Eliot  was  attending  Harvard  Col- 
lege, his  father’s  entire  fortune  was  swept 
away  in  a business  failure.  One  wonders 
what,  if  any,  difference  in  his  future  would 
have  resulted,  had  Eliot  continued  to  be  a 
rich  man’s  son.  No  one  can  possibly  say; 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
this  sudden  necessity  had  something  to  do 
with  his  lifelong  indifference  to  riches  and 
with  his  insistence  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  toil  and  that  dignity  goes  with 
thrift. 

After  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1853, 
Eliot  held  numerous  academic  posts,  cul- 
minating in  his  appointment  as  Professor 


of  Analytical  Chemistry  at  the  newly 
founded  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.. In  1867,  plans  for  educational  re- 
form which  were  agitating  his  mind  were 
made  known  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His 
articles  seem  to  have  been  a decisive  factor 
in  determining  his  appointment  as  President 
of  Harvard  College. 

Charles  William  Eliot  was  only  thirty- 
five  when  he  became  President  of  Harvard. 
A year  later,  to  a group  of  older,  presum- 
ably wiser,  and  certainly  more  conserva- 
tive men,  he  made  this  defiant  statement: 
“The  whole  system  of  medical  education  in 
this  country  needs  reformation.  I am  going 
to  reform  it.”  This  pioposition,  typical  of 
Eliot,  reveals  his  relentless  couiage.  Al- 
ways against  constant  opposition,  he  in- 
troduced innovations  which,  without  doubt, 
changed  radically  the  nature  of  not  only 
Harvard  College,  but  also  of  every  other 
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college  in  the  land.  When  he  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  Harvard,  the  college  was  pro- 
vincial, mediocre,  and  small  with  a curricu- 
lum limited  to  classics  and  mathematics. 
He  left  it  a university,  five  times  as  large 
as  before  his  ascendancy,  with  a teaching 
staff  of  five  hundred  men  and  a student  body 
of  five  thousand. 

Eliot’s  innovations  were  many.  Into  the 
teaching  of  medicine  he  introduced  the  idea 
of  full  laboratory  work  and  a progressive 
course  of  study,  wide  enough  to  embrace 
all  recognized  subjects  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. Into  the  teaching  of  law  he  brought 
the  case  system  and  high  hopes  of  reshap- 
ing traditional  legal  material  into  a living 
agency  of  justice.  Harvard  owes  to  him  the 
immense  broadening  of  its  scope  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  of  business  administra- 
tion; rapid  growth  of  museums  and  labor- 
atories; development  of  the  fine  arts  of 
landscape  architecture  and  forestry;  and, 
most  important,  the  raising  of  the  standard 
in  the  entrance  examination.  Many  monu- 
ments to  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Eliot  stand 
about  Boston  and  Cambridge,  but  none  ex- 
ceeds in  impressiveness  the  splendid  marble 
buildings  which  comprise  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
Eliot’s  seemingly  rash  projects  aroused  the 
wrath  of  men  much  older  than  he;  men, 
fettered  down  by  tradition  and  custom,  who 
looked  askance  at  any  innovation.  Nothing 
Eliot  ever  did  provoked  a greater  storm  of 
abuse  than  did  his  proposed  elective  system, 
the  very  basis  for  all  modern  education. 
Eliot  was  criticized  with  every  adjective  of 
vituperation  that  fury  and  coarseness  could 
invoke.  The  elective  system,  however,  after 
having  been  tried  and  proved  effective  at 
Harvard,  spread  to  every  other  college  in 
the  country. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  Dr. 
Eliot’s  career  was  his  editing  of  the  “Har- 
vard Classics.”  He  had  no  such  thought  in 
mind  when  he  made  a remark  that  the  es- 
sentials of  a liberal  education  might  be 
found  in  a five-foot  shelf  of  books.  So  much 
public  attention  did  his  remark  excite  that 
the  matter  ended  with  the  publication  of 
“the  five-foot  shelf”  of  classics,  selected  by 
him;  and  their  sales  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  mounted  to  14,541,426  volumes. 


Charles  William  Eliot  lived  to  be  ninety- 
two.  His  life  stretched  across  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  over 
one-fourth  of  the  twentieth.  He  began  his 
life  at  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  ended  it  when  airplanes  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  lived  to 
see  this  country  emerge  from  the  wreckage 
of  the  Civil  War  to  a place  of  supremacy 
among  nations.  During  his  forty  years  as 
President  of  Harvard  College,  he  watched 
two  generations  of  students  enter  its  gates, 
students  who  later  helped  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  world. 

Eliot  was  a man  who  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  men,  from  the 
lowest  in  rank  to  those  who  ruled  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
of  him,  “Charles  William  Eliot  is  the  only 
man  in  the  world  whom  I envy.”  Asked  by 
President  Taft  to  be  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Saint  James,  Eliot  refused, 
saying  that  he  preferred  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning of  his  life  in  a serenity  that  only 
freedom  from  office  and  responsibility  could 
give.  During  the  years  1911  and  1912, 
Eliot  did,  however,  go  on  to  tour  the  globe 
for  the  sake  of  world  peace.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
are  either  dead  or  forgotten,  Eliot  kept  on 
writing  and  thinking.  He  incessantly 
plunged  into  controversial  issues;  he  ad- 
dressed various  groups  on  a wide  range  of 
subjects,  from  politics  to  religious  ideals. 
His  many  other  public  commitments  made 
him  a teacher  of  teachers,  a professor  at 
large,  and  an  adviser  to  all  those  busied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  mind,  from  the  hum- 
blest teacher  in  the  grade  schools  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A paragraph  from  Dr.  Eliot’s  last  inter- 
view with  the  press  will  serve  as  a measure 
of  the  man:  “If  I had  the  opportunity  to  say 
a final  word  to  all  the  young  people  of 
America,  it  would  be  this:  Don’t  think  too 
much  of  yourselves.  Try  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  others;  this  will  reward 
you.  Nourish  your  minds  by  good  reading, 
constant  reading.  Discover  what  your  life 
work  is,  work  in  which  you  do  the  most 
good,  in  which  you  can  be  the  happiest.  Be 
unafraid  in  all  things  when  you  know  you 
are  right.” 
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Our  Lords  and  Masters 


Thomas  William  Sheehan 

Teaches  English  in  307  . . . Resides  at  78  Walnut 
Street,  Natick  . . . Married:  two  children  . . . A.B. 
at  Clark  University  (’09)  ; M.A.  at  Penn  State 
(’15)  . . . Taught  at  Penn.  State  (T1-T5),  the 
University  of  Maine  (’15-T7),  and  Tufts  (’17-’23) 

. . . Taught  here  from  ’23  to  the  present.  . . 
Hobbies:  fishing,  gardening,  reading,  and  theaters 
. . . Dean  of  Class  III  . . . Comment:  “Too  few 
boys  realize  the  significance  of  the  Latin  School 
as  one  of  the  oldest  American  institutions  in  exis- 
tence” . . . Advice  to  students:  “Work  as  if  you 
were  going  to  live  forever;  live  as  if  you  were  going 
to  die  today.” 


Teaches  mathematics  in  332  . . . Born  in  Boston 
. . . Resides  in  Roslindale  . . . Married:  one  son 
. . . Graduated  B.L.S.  (1908)  . . . Harvard  (1912); 
A.  B Degree  . . . Harvard  School  of  Education 
(1925);  Ed.M.  degree  . . . Taught  at  English  High 
(1926-’27)  . . . Latin  School  (1927-  present)  . . . 
Head  of  school  finances  . . . Hobbies:  contract 
bridge,  watching  ice  hockey  . . . Advice:  “Do  it 
now.  Don’t  postpone  any  task,  however  disagree- 
able.” 


Thomas  Fallon  Mahan 

Teaches  English  in  207  . . . Born  in  Boston 
. . . Resides  in  Jamaica  Plain  . . . Married:  no 
children  . . . Graduated  B.C.  High,  Boston  Col- 
lege (A.B.),  and  Boston  University  (Ed.  M.)  . . . 
Began  teaching  at  B.L.S.  March  1,  1927  . . . Mili- 
tary Service:  “A  few  months  in  World  War  I” 
. . . Previously  had  taught  at  East  Boston  High 
School  . . . Hobbies:  travel,  gardening,  golf  . . . 
Advice:  Laetare  ergo  iuvenis  in  adolescentia  tua, 
et  in  bono  sit  cor  tunm  in  diebus  iuvenibus  tuae. 
“Rejoice,  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  be  your  heart 
set  on  that  which  is  good  in  all  your  young  days” 
. . . Comments:  “Develop  strong  friendships  with- 
in the  school;  they  will  become  more  valuable 
with  the  passing  of  time.” 


John  Francis  Dobbyn 
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Football 


Latin  Manhandles  Memorial 

October  8,  1955 


On  a rainy  Saturday — in  fact,  dismal  (for 
Memorial)  the  Purple  and  White  won  the 
opener  of  the  ’55  football  season.  Almost 
from  the  opening  kick-off,  it  was  obviously 
no  contest.  The  speed  and  deception  of  the 
Latin  backfield,  coupled  with  its  bruising 
and  punishing  offensive  line,  ran  all  over 
Memorial.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hard- 
charging  defense  kept  Roxbury  to  few  first 
downs  and  outside  of  the  Latin  20. 

The  second  time  Latin  had  the  ball  was 
soon  enough  for  its  offensive  machine  to 
start  rolling.  In  only  six  plays  Levine  quar- 
terbacked Latin  for  a march  of  ninety 
yards  and  its  first  T.D.  Charlie  Carp,  on 
three  brilliant  runs,  covered  seventy-five 


yards,  racing  over  from  the  15  for  the 
score.  An  eight-yard  buck  by  “Slash” 
Johnson  and  a Levine-to- Vieira  pass  also 
figured  in  the  drive. 

Following  this  score  Memorial  made  ts 
most  serious  threat  of  the  game.  From  deep 
in  his  territory,  Rogers  of  RMHS  broke 
away  for  a long  gain.  Only  Dave  Swepson 
on  the  Latin  30  separated  him  from  a T.D. 
“Swep”,  however,  brought  him  down  and 
on  the  very  next  play  intercepted  a pass 
on  Latin’s  20  to  end  the  drive. 

A few  plays  later  “Bo-Bo”  Gray,  behind 
almost  perfect  blocking,  streaked  seventy 
yards  for  Latin’s  second  score.  This  play 
showed  how  well  each  player  did  his  job, 
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for  not  a Memorial  player  was  left  stand- 
ing! Levine  sneaked  for  the  extra  point. 

To  open  the  second  period,  Latin  recov- 
ered a bad  pass  from  the  Memorial  center 
on  an  attempted  punt.  On  the  third  play, 
“Slash”  Johnson  barreled  through  the  entire 
team  for  sixteen  yards  and  another  T.D. 
Another  “Bo-Bo”  run,  this  one  for  forty 
yards,  brought  the  score  to  25-0.  This  time, 
Johnson  “legged  it”  for  the  extra  point.  On 
the  last  play  of  the  half,  Dick  Levine 
brought  the  crowd  once  again  to  its  feet 
with  a brilliant  40-yard  pass  to  “Bo-Bo.” 
This  T.D.,  however,  was  nullified  because  of 
a penalty.  Half-time  score:  26-0. 

During  the  second  half,  heavier  rain 
slowed  the  game  considerably.  Except  for 
early  in  the  third  period,  when  “Bo-Bo” 
ran  for  his  third  T.D.,  Coach  “Pep”  Mc- 
Carthy left  the  game  entirely  to  his  second- 
and  third-stringers.  The  game  could  be 
summed  up  in  a very  few  words;  Memorial 
never  knew-  what  hit  them! 

Drops  From  the  Showers 

With  the  entire  first  team  playing  like 
pros,  it  is  tough  to  single  out  any  indi- 


vidual star  . . . Only  the  weather  and 
“Pep’s”  mercy  kept  the  score  as  low  as  it 
was  ...  A sight  to  behold,  however,  was 
“big”  Bob  Corvi  crashing  through  with 
“little”  Jerry  Feitelberg  to  throw  the  oppos- 
ing backs  for  a loss  . . . Yours  Truly  would 
like  to  express  his  sorrow  at  the  injury 
suffered  by  Joe  Parks  in  the  Brookline 
scrimmage.  Out  for  the  season  with  a 
compound-fracture,  he  will  be  missed  for  his 
spirit  and  hustle.  Another  scrimmage  vic- 
tim was  Co-Captain  Emile  Coulon  with  an 
injured  back. 

Credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  avid  fans  who 
stayed  despite  the  deluge  and  to  Snider 
and  Prout,  who  almost  drowned  while 
holding  down  the  markers. 

Starters:  Vieira,  le;  Whalen,  It;  McCool, 
Ig;  Napier,  c;  Rowan,  rg;  Lucido,  rt;  Di- 
Gangi,  re;  Levine,  qb;  Carp,  lhb;  John- 
son, fb;  Gray,  rhb. 

Alternates : Ends  — Yaffe,  Strom,  Kirk, 
Power;  Tackles — Reilly,  London,  Pirano; 
Guards — Laird,  Kelley,  Falvey;  Centers — 
Feitelberg,  Tacelli;  Back — Corvi,  Crossen, 
Gertsen,  Guillotti,  Swepson,  Brown,  Hig- 
gins, George,  Deyesso. 


Latin  Overpoivers  B.C.H. 

October  12,  1955 


Before  a crowd  of  5,000  at  White  Stad- 
ium on  Columbus  Day,  Latin  faced  the  main 
barrier  to  its  hopes  of  retaining  the  City 
championship — BCH.  On  the  very  first  play 
of  the  game,  their  opponents  clicked  for  a 
50-yard  pass  play,  which  caught  Latin  com- 
cletely  unawares.  The  EP  was  good,  and 
within  thirty  seconds  we  were  seven  points 
behind.  The  defense,  however,  buckled 
down  to  stop  a BCH  drive  on  our  25-yard 
line. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  period  we 
started  to  go.  With  “Slash”  Johnson  pick- 
ing up  four  first  downs  up  the  middle,  Latin 
quickly  reached  the  BCH  4.  Two  plays  later, 
Levine  sneaked  for  the  score.  Carp  ran  for 
the  extra  point,  and  we  had  a new  ball 
game  at  half-time. 


As  a result  of  an  interception,  BCH 
threatened  again.  With  a first  down  on  the 
BLS  15,  BCH  was  held.  Deep  in  its  own 
territory,  things  looked  sad  for  the  Purple 
and  White.  After  two  plays  had  gained 
little,  however,  “Slash”  galloped  around 
end  for  ninety  yards  and  the  tie-breaking 
T.D.  A key  block  at  midfield  by  Frank 
Rowen  broke  him  loose  for  the  score.  Brown 
rushed  the  E.P.;  and  we  led,  14-7. 

This  great  run  seemed  to  inspire  the 
team,  as  first  one  and  then  another  player 
came  up  with  jarring  tackles.  After  a BCH 
punt,  Latin’s  ground  game  started  to  roll 
again  from  its  40.  Using  Gray  and  Carp 
as  decoys,  Dick  Levine,  running  off  the 
split-T,  alternated  with  “Slash”  Johnson  to 
spark  another  T.D.  “Dick”  sneaked  for 
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three  yards  and  the  T.D.  “Slash”  rushed 
the  E.P.,  and  the  game  was  all  but  over. 

Late  in  the  game,  BCH  tried  to  duplicate 
its  initial  passing  feat,  but  the  hard-charg- 
ing line  and  wide-awake  backfield  held  the 
fort. 

With  the  victory  over  BCH,  considered 
Latin’s  most  serious  competitor  for  the 
championship,  the  team  appears  well  on  its 
way. 

Drops  From  the  Showers 

Although  once  again  the  team  worked 
superbly  as  a unit,  Rowan,  McCool,  Reilly, 


and  Swepson  deserve  special  mention  for 
their  defensive  plays  . . . Penalties  deprived 
Levine,  Johnson,  Carp,  and  Swepson  of 
brilliant  runs  . . . The  importance  of  this 
game  can  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
Coach  “Pep”  used  his  first-stringers 
throughout  the  game. 

Players:  Vieira,  Strom,  le;  Whalen,  Reilly, 
It;  McCool,  Laird,  lg;  Napier,  Feitelberg, 
c;  Rowan,  rg;  Lucido,  Piraino,  rt;  Di- 
Gangi,  Yaffe,  re;  Levine,  qb;  Carp,  Corvi, 
Swepson  lhb;  Gray,  Guillotti,  Crossen, 
rhb;  Johnson,  Higgins,  Brown,  fb. 


Latin  Rolls  Over  South  Boston 

October  21,  1955 


With  surprising  ease,  Latin  rolled  over 
the  District  Conference  leader  on  a chilly 
Friday  evening.  The  Purple’s  superior  drive 
and  will-to-win  were  too  much  for  Southie. 
Early  in  the  first  period,  Bo-Bo  Gray  broke 
away  for  a 50-yard  gain  to  the  SB  25.  On 
the  next  play,  he  outleaped  two  defenders 
for  a Levine  pass  on  the  four.  Slash  John- 
son bucked  over  for  the  score  . . . Soon 
after,  Dave  Swepson  sidestepped  several 
tacklers  for  a 70-yard  score  on  a punt 
return.  Brown  and  Yaffe  threw  key  blocks 
on  our  40  to  spring  Dave  loose  for  his 
great  run. 

The  second  period  was  much  of  the  same, 
as  “Slash”  broke  loose  for  a 75-yard  T.D. 
run,  with  Gray  taking  out  the  last  de- 
fender on  the  40.  Latin’s  first  E.P.,  kicked 
by  Strom,  brought  the  score  to  19-0.  Before 
the  half  ended,  Levine  rifled  a short  pass 
to  Gray,  who  raced  thirty  yards  for 
another  TD. 

A recovered  fumble  by  Reilly  was  turned 
into  another  quick  TD  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  period,  with  Carp  scoring  from 
the  four.  Another  Levine-to-Gray  pass 
play,  this  one  for  fifty  yards,  resulted  in  the 
sixth  score.  Strom  booted  his  fourth  con- 
secutive EP,  and  the  first  team  retired.  Late 
in  the  third  period  Southie  drove  to  our 
seven.  “Pep”  inserted  the  first-string  de- 
fense, which  pushed  the  opposition  back  to 


the  twelve  in  four  downs.  The  second- 
stringers  battled  SB  on  even  terms  until 
the  final  two  minutes,  when  Southie  scored 
on  a long  pass  play.  Final  score:  40-7! 

Drops  From  the  Showers 

Latin  unveiled  a strong  aerial  attack  to 
complement  its  ground  game  as  Levine 
chucked  for  two  TDs  and  several  comple- 
tions . . . Strom  kicked  Latin’s  first  extra 
point  of  the  season  in  the  second  period  and 
appeared  to  gain  confidence  as  he  finished 
with  four  in  a row  . . . When  “Al”  Yaffe 
limped  off  the  field  in  the  third  period,  he 
received  a justifiably  great  hand:  his  de- 
fensive play  at  end  was  tremendous  . . . 
Jack  Feitelberg,  as  middle  guard,  and 
Frank  (“Clarence”)  Rowan,  as  linebacker, 
led  the  hard-charging  line  . . . T.  J.  Brown 
made  a nifty  interception  to  stop  an  SB 
threat  as  the  half  ended. 

Starters:  Vieira,  le;  Whalen,  It;  McCool, 
lg;  Napier,  c;  Rowan,  rg;  Lucido,  rt;  Di- 
Gangi,  re;  Levine,  qb;  Carp,  lhb;  Gray, 
rhb;  Johnson,  fb. 

Reserves:  Strom,  Yaffe,  Kirk,  Powers,  e; 
Reilly,  Piraino,  London,  Basile,  t;  Laird, 
Kelley,  Zissis,  Burke,  Falvey,  Canta’za- 
ritti,  lg;  Feitelberg,  Tacelli,  c;  Corvi, 
George,  Higgins,  Crossen,  Brown,  Swep- 
son, Gertsen,  Guillotti,  Broderick,  Deyesso, 
backs. 
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Latin  Blanks  Technical 

October  28,  1955 


Latin  steamrolled  to  its  fourth  consecu- 
tive victory  on  a chilly  Friday  evening. 
From  the  start,  it  was  obviously  no  contest, 
as  Latin  scored  the  first  time  it  had  pos- 
session of  the  ball  and  added  several  other 
tallies  almost  at  will.  Keeping  exclusively 
on  the  ground,  BLS  drove  to  the  Tech  one, 
with  Slash  Johnson  scoring.  A Tech  punt 
to  the  Latin  30  started  a sustained  march, 
climaxed  by  a 25-yard  Levine-to-Gray  TD 
pass.  Stan  Strom  booted  the  EP  as  the 
period  ended. 

McCool  intercepted  a pitchout  on  the 
Tech  35  as  the  second  period  opened.  A 
second  Levine  TD  pass,  this  one  to  Vieira 
on  first  down,  added  another  six  points. 
Later  in  the  half,  Slash  scored  on  a 40-yard 
end  sweep.  Apparently  trapped  on  the  30, 
he  sidestepped  the  defenders  to  score  un- 
touched. Strom  again  kicked  the  EP  to 
bring  the  score  to  26-0  as  the  half  ended. 

In  the  third  period,  Tech  made  its  most 
serious  threat  of  the  game.  With  a first 
down  on  the  five  as  a result  of  a long  run, 
Tech  appeared  certain  to  score.  Latin,  how- 
ever, with  Rowan  crashing  through  for 
jarring  tackles,  pushed  Tech  to  the  twelve. 
After  Bo-Bo  had  raced  sixty  yards  for 
Latin’s  fifth  score,  Pep  cleared  the  bench 
A Broderick  interception  set  up  the  , last 
score.  A Jake  George  jump  pass  to  Strom 
for  thirty  yards,  runs  by  Deyesso,  and  an- 
other pass  to  Strom  brought  the  final  score 
to  39-0. 

Drops  From  The  Shower 

Latin’s  complete  outclassing  of  Tech  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  didn’t 
punt  once  . . . The  defense  recorded  its 


second  shutout  . . . The  center  of  the  line 
— led  by  Laird,  Whalen,  Lucido,  and 
Piraino  — played  exceptionally  well,  both 
offensively  and  defensively  . . . Harry 
Vieira  at  end  played  a great  game  on  de- 
fense, in  addition  to  scoring  the  third  T.D. 
. . . Vin  Digangi  at  the  other  end  played 
a good  blocking  game  . . . Thus  far  this 
season,  Latin  has  outscored  its  opponents, 
132-14;  and  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
opposition  in  store  for  the  B.L.S.  steam- 
roller. 

Starters:  Vieira  (le),  Whalen  (It),  Mc- 
Cool (lg),  Napier  (c),  Rowen  (rg),  Lucido 
(rt),  DiGangi  (re),  Levine  (qb),  Carp 
(lhb),  Johnson  (fb),  Gray  (rhb). 

Reserves : Ends:  Strom,  Yaffe,  Kirk  and 
Powers.  Tackles:  Reilly,  Piraino,  Basile 
and  London.  Guards:  Laird,  Kelley,  Zissis, 
Burke,  Falvey  and  Canta’zaretti.  Cen- 
ters: Feitelberg,  Tacelli  and  Slovin.  Backs: 
Corvi,  George,  Flynn,  Crossen,  Brown, 
Swepson,  Gertsen,  Guilotti,  Broderick  and 
Deyesso. 


Latin  Edges  Dorchester 

November  13,  1955 


Latin,  playing  its  first  Sunday  game, 
gained  an  early  lead  and  held  on  to  defeat 
a stubborn  Dorchester  team.  On  the  fourth 
play  of  the  game,  Bo-Bo  Gray  raced  over 


tackle  for  forty  yards  and  a T.D.,  with 
Strom  adding  the  extra  point.  Late  in  the 
period,  T.  J.  Brown  artistically  ran  sixty- 
five  yards  with  a punt  return  for  a 13-0 
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lead.  Since  Dorchester  had  been  held  for 
no  gain  after  blocking  a Latin  punt  on  the 
15,  the  fans  expected  another  typical  rout. 

The  second  period,  however,  was  another 
story  as  the  Red  and  Black  scored  and 
threatened  often.  Joe  Lucido  recovered  a 
fumble  to  stop  one  drive  on  our  25.  Latin, 
however,  refumbled  and,  after  having 
stopped  D.H.S.  again,  fumbled  a second 
and  third  time.  Dorchester  finally  took 
advantage  of  these  gifts  and  scored  after 
the  third  fumble. 

After  a Dorchester  T.D.  had  been  called 
back  by  a penalty,  Latin  scored  again.  Led 
by  hard  running  and  a 35-yard  gain  on  a 
screen  pass  to  Carp,  Latin  reached  the 
opposition  40,  though  hampered  by  penal- 
ties. Levine  beautifully  faked  a line  buck 
and  sent  Slash  Johnson  around  end  for 
the  third  score.  Though  Dorchester 
threatened  occasionally,  Latin  finished  the 
scoring  with  another  T.D.  late  in  the  game. 
Levine  tallied  on  a sneak  after  a drive  of 
fifty  yards,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 


Slash’s  power.  Although  Latin  won  by  three 
T.D.’s  (25-7),  it  can  hardly  be  called  an 
“easy”  victory  with  the  team’s  precision 
failing  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

Drops  From.  The  Showers 

Rowan  and  McCool,  playing  both  ways, 
were  outstanding  . . . Emile  Coulon,  Co- 
Captain  injured  in  the  pre-season  scrim- 
mage, played  his  first  game  of  the  season 
and  supplied  extra  depth  in  the  backfield 
. . . Latin,  having  to  punt  more  frequently 
than  ever  before,  had  difficulty  when  two 
of  Rowan’s  kicks  being  blocked  . . . An  old 
malady  struck  again  — Fumblitis  — as  we 
lost  the  ball  five  times  on  loose  ball-hand- 
ling. 

Players:  Vieira,  Strom  (le)  ; Whalen, 
Reilly  (It) ; McCool  (lg)  ; Napier,  Feitel- 
berg  (c) ; Rowan,  Laird  (rg)  ; Lucido,  Pir- 
aino  (It)  ; DiGangi,  Yaffe  (re)  ; Levine, 
George,  Corvi  (qb)  ; Carp,  Coulon,  Crossen 
(lhb) ; Johnson,  Brown  (fb)  ; Gray,  Swep- 
son,  Gertsen,  Guilotti  (rhb). 


Latin  Upset  by  Trade 

November  17,  1955 


One  of  the  biggest  upsets  of  the  Boston 
Conference  season  occurred  when  Trade 
edged  Latin  out  before  a meagre  crowd  on 
a cold,  windy  day. 

Trade  took  a very  early  lead  of  6-0, 
missing  the  conversion.  Latin  tied  it  up  in 
the  second  quarter  when  Dick  Levine 
passed  to  Bobo  Gray  for  a 65-yard  touch- 
down play.  The  Purple  fumbled  while  try- 
ing for  the  extra  point. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  Tom  Brown  ran 
a punt  back  thirty  yards  to  Trade’s  24. 
Several  plays  later,  Paul  Johnson  went  over 
for  the  second  Latin  touchdown.  Latin  once 
again  fumbled  on  a try  for  the  extra  point. 

j.rade  marched  downfield  again  and 
sco.e  . on  a pass  play  to  tie  it  up,  12-12; 
but  this  time  Trade  made  the  extra  point 
to  ..  e he  lead,  13-12. 

La  .n  raced  back  with  first  downs  by 
Enu.e  oulon  and  Bobo  Gray,  but  lost  the 
bah  .i  a fumble.  Trade  took  advantage  of 
the  itunity  and  killed  the  clock  for  the 


remaining  two  minutes.  Although  both 
teams  had  the  same  number  of  penalties, 
Latin  was  penalized  fifty  yards  more  than 
Trade,  thirty  lost  yards  on  one  play  alone. 

RE:  DiGangi,  Yaffe;  RT:  Lucido,  Reilly; 
RG:  Kelly,  Catanzariti,  Greene;  Cj  Nap- 
ier, Feitelberg,  Slovin;  LG:  McCool, 
Rowan;  LT:  Whalen,  Piraino;  LE:  Strom, 
Laird;  QB:  Levine,  Brown;  RHB:  Gray, 
Guilliotti,  Swepson;  LHB:  Coulon,  Carp*, 
Corvi;  FB:  Johnson,  Crossen. 
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Latin  Edged  by  English 

November  24,  1955 


English  struck  swiftly  and  early  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  at  Harvard  Stadium  to 
upset  Latin  and  prevent  the  Purple  from 
hanging  up  its  second  consecutive  League 
championship.  After  an  exchange  of  punts, 
English  scored  on  a 73-yard  run  by  Lyon. 
Soon  afterwards  B.L.S.  started  to  move, 
going  sixty  yards  on  a sustained  march. 
Following  a 24-yard  pass  to  Gray  and  line 
crashes  by  Coulon  and  Johnson,  the  team 
drove  to  the  15.  On  fourth  down  and 
inches  to  go,  Levine  crossed  up  the  defense 
by  sending  “Slash”  around  end  for  the 
T.D.  Strom  booted  the  extra  point  to  knot 
the  score. 

Early  in  the  second  period,  the  defense 
stopped  English  on  our  15.  From  here, 
Levine,  mixing  up  hand-offs  to  Gray, 
Coulon,  and  Johnson,  engineered  a drive 
to  the  four  with  Coulon  going  over.  Strom’s 
second  extra  point  gave  Latin  the  lead  for 
the  first  time  in  the  game.  Following  the 
ensuing  kick  off,  Lyon  again  broke  away  — 
this  time  for  67  yards  — to  retie  the  game. 
With  time  running  out  in  the  half, 
D’Avolio  engineered  a tie-breaking  march, 
climaxed  by  a 15-yard  scoring  pass  to 
Schettino,  with  only  twenty-five  seconds  re- 
maining. Rowan  blocked  D’Avolio’s  try  for 
a third  consecutive  extra  point,  and  the 
half  ended  with  Latin  behind  for  the  first 
time  this  season. 


After  a half-time  display  by  the  bands 
and  trick  drill  teams,  the  fans  settled  back 
for  an  expected  high-scoring  second  half. 


They  must  have  been  surprised  to  say  the 
least!  Twice  early  in  the  third  period,  the 
Latin  defense  stopped  the  Blue-and- White 


after  a poor  pass  from  center  on  the  18, 
and  a fumble  on  the  42  gave  them  chances. 
Starting  from  our  own  25,  the  Purple  drove 
to  the  24  sparked  by  Coulon.  Following 
an  almost  impossible  catch  by  Vieira  on 
the  six  for  a first  down,  Latin  seemed  cer- 
tain to  score.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
Latin  was  denied  as  the  English  defense 
held. 

As  the  second  half  progressed,  with  the 
Purple  still  behind,  the  defense  put  the 
pressure  on  English.  Rowan  blocked  a 
punt  with  Yaffe  recovering  on  the  12.  An 
off-side  penalty  on  the  four  and  a pass 
completed  beyond  the  end  zone,  however, 
thwarted  this  attempt.  After  Lucido’s  re- 
covery of  a fumble  on  the  16  was  not  capi- 
talized, D’Avolio  quick-kicked  to  our  15. 
Levine  played  daringly  in  an  attempt  to 
score  or  at  least  retain  possession  as  time 
ran  out.  Penalties  hampered  Latin,  nulli- 
fying any  considerable  gains,  however;  and 
time  ran  out  for  the  Purple  following  a 
Feitelberg  recovery  of  a Blue  fumble. 

The  game  was  the  story  of  an  inspired 
English  team,  led  by  Co-Captains  D’Avolio 
and  Lyon,  that  just  proved  too  much  for 
Purple  and  White.  The  decline  in  the  play 
of  Latin  in  the  last  two  games  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  South  Boston, 
which  finished  with  the  best  record  in  Bos- 
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ton,  was  walloped  by  Latin,  40-7,  early  in 
the  season. 

Drops  From  the  Showers 

All  was  not  black,  as  the  game  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  exciting  and  well- 
played  games  in  many  a year  . . . Vieira, 
playing  both  ways,  was  outstanding — as 
were  Yaffe,  Lucido,  Feitelberg,  Rowan,  Mc- 
Cool,  and  Reilly  in  the  line,  bottling  up 
the  Blue  effectively  in  the  second  half  . . . 
Coulon,  playing  in  only  his  third  game  this 
season  as  a result  of  an  injury,  ran  well, 
scoring  his  first  T.D.  of  the  season  . . . 
This,  incidentally,  was  the  first  defeat  of 
a “Pep”-coached  team  by  English  ...  As 
the  game  ended,  a familiar  cry  was  heard 
from  the  stands,  “Wait  till  next  year!” 

Players:  (Ends)  Viera,  Yaffe,  Di  Gangi, 
Strom;  (tackles)  Lucido,  Reilly,  Piraino; 
(guards)  McCool,  Rowan,  Laird;  (centers) 


Feitelberg,  Napier;  (backs)  Levine,  John- 
son, Coulon,  Gray,  Swepson,  Crossen, 
Brown,  Giulotti,  Carp,  Corvi. 


GET  WELL,  COACH  FITZGERALD 


Junior  Varsity  Football 


The  Latin  School  Junior  Varsity  opened 
its  ’55  season  on  October  7 with  a lopsided 
27-7  victory  over  a weak  Trade  School 
eleven.  In  the  24-minute  contest  at  Fens 
Stadium  the  Purple  offense,  brilliantly 
quarterbacked  by  Captain  “Jake”  George, 
decidely  outplayed  the  Trade  men.  The 
scoring  honors  went  to  Left  Halfback  “Joe” 
DeYesso,  who  ran  for  thirty  yards  around 
left  end;  to  Fullback  “Brad”  Green,  who 
swept  right  end  for  24;  to  Left  End 
“Bobby”  Powers,  who  received  a quick 
pass  from  George  and  raced  twenty  yards; 
and  to  Linebacker  Frank  Burke,  who  in- 
tercepted a pass  on  Trade’s  32.  The  defense 
halted  their  attack  effectively  on  the  muddy 
field. 


The  Purple’s  next  two  games  with  B.C. 
High  and  Dorchester  were  rained  out;  and 
the  J.V.  men  didn’t  play  again  until  No- 
vember 7,  when  they  gained  their  second 
victory  of  the  season  (13-0)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a hard-fighting  Technical  High 
team.  The  scoring,  all  in  the  second  half, 
was  done  by  Left  Halfback  “Joe”  DeYesso, 
who  plunged  through  the  middle  of  the  line 
for  two  yards;  and  by  Fullback  “Brad” 
Green,  who  ran  for  twenty-seven  yards 
around  right  end.  In  addition,  “Brad” 
thrilled  every  one  with  a 76-yard  punt  re- 
turn. The  defensive  team  stopped  Tech’s  at- 
tack cold,  with  Left  Tackle  “Johnny” 
Haynes  stopping  Tech  men  all  over  the 
field. 
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On  November  15,  Latin  successfully  com- 
pleted the  season  with  a hard-fought  7-0 
victory  over  a tough  English  eleven  on  a 
rain-soaked  field.  Throughout  the  first 
three  quarters  both  teams  were  held  score- 
less by  stubborn  defensive  lines.  In  the 
fourth  period,  however,  Latin  closed  in  on 
the  English  goal-line.  Fullback  “Brad” 
Green  bucked  for  two  yards  over  right 
guard  for  the  score,  with  “Jake”  George, 
the  quarterback,  dashing  through  right 
tackle  for  the  extra  point. 

The  Lineup:  Ends  — Blase,  Kirk,  Kruza, 
O’Toole,  Powers,  Rosenthal,  Wallace,  Wulf; 
Tackles  — Basile,  Dorgan,  Elia,  Ginsburg, 
Hayes,  London,  Peterson;  Guards  — Burke, 


Cantanzariti,  Falvey,  Golden,  Levesque, 
Zissis;  Centers  — Kelley,  Slovin,  Tacelli; 
Quarterbacks  — George,  Lauria,  Serra ; 
Left  halfbacks  — Broderick,  DeYesso,  Lip- 
shires,  Mancini ; Right  halfbacks  — Blanch- 
ard, Brenci;  Fullbacks  — Flynn,  Green. 

The  Roundup:  The  leading  T.D.  man  was 
“Brad”  Green,  with  three,  followed  by  “Joe” 
DeYesso,  with  two  . . . Latin  seemed  to  at- 
tract rain  almost  every  time  a game  was 
scheduled,  as  two  games  were  postponed 
and  three  preceded  by  downpours  . . . 
Much  credit  should  be  given  to  Coaches 
McCarthy,  FitzGerald,  and  Gumbs  for 
turning  a green  Purple  squad  into  an  effi- 
cient ball  club. 


Soccer 


In  its  seventh  year  the  B.L.S.  soccer 
team  has  emerged  as  a powerful  squad. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  this 
year,  especially  in  teamwork.  Although  the 
team  did  not  lack  outstanding  players, 
games  were  won  by  the  brilliant  work  of 
the  squad  as  a whole  rather  than  by  the 
performances  of  individuals. 

In  the  first  game  Latin  was  edged  out 
by  Medford  Freshmen,  3 to  1 ; but  in  the 
next  game  B.L.S.  walked  off  with  a 5-4 
victory  over  Medford  J.V.  . . . Playing 
with  only  ten  men,  the  Purple  humiliated 
Browne  and  Nichols,  4 to  0;  and  on  the 
next  day,  the  Latin  booters  trounced  Med- 
ford Freshmen,  4 to  0 . . . Every  one  was 
hoping  for  a fourth  consecutive  victory; 
but  when  the  Purple  and  White  tangled 


with  the  young  and  vigorous  Tech  Team, 
Latin  had  to  bow,  5 to  1. 

Although  starting  and  finishing  with  a 
defeat,  the  B.L.S.  soccer  squad  completed 
a successful  season;  and,  according  to  the 
present  prophets,  we  can  expect  even  better 
results  in  the  future.  Credit  is  due  to  Cap- 
tain-Manager George  Ozols  for  a job  well 
done.  Co-Captain  Dussik  was  outstanding 
in  the  goal,  while  George  Ozols  and  John 
Galins  did  a splendid  job  in  the  field. 

Line-up:  Pease  (lw),  P.  Ozols  (If),  G. 
Ozols  (cf),  J.  Galins  (rf),  V.  Galins  (rw), 
Otocheco  (lh),  Urbsas  (ch),  Zuniga  (rh), 
Moskalew  (lfb),  Kronitis  (rfb),  Dussik 
(g)- 

Reserves:  Teebagy,  Cohen,  Berger,  Ho- 
gan, Morley,  McCarthy,  Levenson,  Onton. 


Cross  Country 


This  year’s  cross-country  team  showed 
up  well  in  competition,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  team  consisted  mainly  of  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors.  Among  the  outstanding 
Seniors  on  the  team  were  Co-Captains  Jack 
Daley  and  Art  Cahn.  The  team  was  also 
bolstered  by  the  return  of  such  veterans 


as  Bob  Kirk,  Joe  Lamarre,  and  Chris 
Karimbakis. 

Latin  finished  fourth  in  the  opening  meet 
of  the  season,  led  by  Arthur  Cahn.  Kirk, 
Lamarre,  Daley,  and  Anderson  also  fin- 
ished well  up  in  the  standings. 

In  the  unusual  race  held  on  November 
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second,  popularly  known  as  the  “Duck” 
race,  Ed  Anthony  of  Latin  finished  first. 
For  his  effort,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
large  white  duck. 

In  the  State  Meet  the  team  was  ham- 
pered by  a muddy  course  and,  as  a result, 
was  unable  to  do  as  well  as  expected.  Jack 
Daley  led  Latin  to  the  finish,  followed  by 
Cahn,  Kirk,  Lamarre,  and  Cashion. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year,  we  find 
excellent  prospects  in  Bob  Kirk,  Fred 


Butters,  Peter  Cashion,  William  Anderson, 
Ed  Anthony,  and  Joe  Lamarre. 

Other  runners  who  took  part  in  the 
program  were  Bob  Ramsay,  Lloyd  Param, 
William  Connors,  Joe  Bajoni,  Nat  Graham, 
and  Henry  Bowler. 

The  boys  on  the  team  are  greatly  indebted 
to  their  coaches  — Messrs.  Meagher,  Carey, 
Ronan,  and  Bell  — for  the  invaluable  help 
they  gave  to  the  team. 


The  Register  Staff 
wishes  its  readers 
a Very  Merry 
Christmas 
and  a 

Happy  New  Year 
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EDITORIALS 


Modern  Art 

Attend  a modern  art  exhibit;  and  you  will  probably  depart  -with  shouts  of  indigna- 
tion, antagonism,  and  violent  criticism  echoing  in  your  ears.  Museum  spectators  still 
stand  gaping,  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  most  modern  art.  Many,  conse- 
quently, have  a feeling  of  antipathy  only  because  they  don’t  understand  it. 

Modern  art  doesn’t  begin  just  a few  years  ago;  its  beginnings  can  be  traced  back 
through  centuries.  A feeling  of  conflict  between  schools  of  naturalism  and  of  tradition- 
alism first  became  perceptible  in  the  rivalry  between  Carracci  and  Caravaggio.  The 
conflict  can  be  followed  through  many  generations  until  it  came  to  a climax  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a period  of  turmoil,  frustration,  animosity, 
and  sterility  came  a prophet  with  a new  art  — Monet. 

Followers  of  Monet  — Manet,  Renoir,  Degas,  and  others,  called  the  Impressionists 

— feeling  that  the  Academy  had  sacrificed  reality  for  beauty,  began  a greater  exploita- 
tion of  the  artist’s  resources.  Before,  the  artist  was  limited  to  just  a few  fields  of 
expression:  portraits,  landscapes,  mythological  scenes,  etc.  Now,  because  of  the 
Impressionists  and  those  after  them,  he  had  before  him  an  illimitable  world  for 
subject-matter. 

The  fundamental  differences  between  modern  art  and  all  that  had  preceded  it  are 
caused  by  a break  in  tradition,  a revolt,  a search  for  new  standards  — in  a word,  an 
experiment.  Now  the  artist  can  paint  or  carve  or  build  what  he  feels  — his  own 
interpretation,  intensification,  and  clarification  of  experience.  For  the  first  time  in 
centuries  the  artist  feels  free  — free  to  express  himself  in  whatever  channels  his  art 
may  lead  him.  The  modern  artist  can  truly  say  that  Art  is  Man’s  expression  of  himself 

— of  his  experiences,  of  his  aspirations,  and  of  his  needs. 

You  may  answer  that  the  visual  arts  have  declined  to  the  most  bottomless  abyss 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  You  may  say  that  the  Klees,  the  Moores,  and  the 
Picassos  do  not  gratify  your  aesthetic  sense  as  does  that  of  Michelangelo,  Leonardo,  or 
Raphael.  That  is  just  the  point!  The  modern  artist  doesn’t  want  to  resemble,  let  alone 
imitate,  Michelangelo  or  any  other  great  artist.  The  further  removed  the  artist  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  from  tradition,  the  happier  he  is. 

Let  us  all  be  tolerant.  Let  us  look  with  an  open  mind  at  modern  art;  for,  after  all, 
some  of  it  may  be  here  to  stay.  It  is  always  difficult  to  accept  innovations,  especially 
those  which  contradict  our  accepted  notions.  You  may  remember  that  in  1913,  Stravin- 
sky’s Le  Sacre  de  Printemps  was  met  with  streams  of  scurrility,  catcalls,  and  rotten 
tomatoes.  Now  it  is  accepted  as  a great  piece  of  music.  We  can  well  imagine  how 
bewildered  the  Italians  must  have  been  when  they  first  gazed  at  the  paintings  and 
frescos  of  Giotto,  Piero  della  Francesca,  or  Masaccio. 

Our  generation  will  probably  live  to  see  the  day  when  modern  art  will  be  as 
unquestioned  a mode  of  expression  as  the  art  of  the  Cinquecento  painters  of  the  high 
Renaissance  was  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Modern  art  is  a reflection  of  the 
tumultuousness  of  our  times.  It  is  already  an  integral  part  of  our  civilization. 
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Facts  and  Opinions 

An  intelligent  opinion  must  be  based  upon  facts.  Opinion  without  them  is  pre- 
judice. Often  we  hear  the  expression,  “Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,” 
because  in  a democracy  basic  freedom  of  expression  is  denied  to  no  one.  Yet,  this 
freedom  is  the  most  abused;  because  most  people  have  a propensity  toward  opinion 
based  on  generalizations  and  misconceptions  rather  than  on  a knowledge  of  facts. 

In  our  hectic  society  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  no  longer  shocked 
when  we  glance  at  sensational  headlines  and  read  of  crime.  The  criminals  and 
their  victims  become  merely  headlines,  not  people.  Even  if,  perchance,  we  have  had 
association  with  a man  named  in  a news  account,  we  tend  to  read  about  him  casually 
or  objectively.  We  coldly  decide  from  the  evidence  reported  whether  he  is  guilty  and 
why  he  has  so  acted;  but  is  our  opinion  an  intelligent  one?  Have  the  newspapers 
reported  all  the  facts  in  their  true  light?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  usually 
NO,  and  it  is  through  no  fault  of  the  writers.  The  facts  they  have  omitted  are  the 
psychological  data : the  thoughts  that  go  on  in  a person’s  mind ; the  state  of  his  emotions 
before,  during,  and  after  the  act.  It  is  impossible  for  a reporter  to  know  these  facts. 
Only  a person  very  close  to  those  concerned  might  possibly  know  what  has  brought 
about  their  antisocial  acts. 

Nevertheless,  here  is  the  average  reader  deciding  what  the  verdict  and  punish- 
ment should  be.  What  he  should  do  before  sitting  in  judgment  is  form  an  intelligent 
opinion;  and  since  he  cannot  know'  all  the  facts,  this  opinion  must  be  that  the  mentally 
and  socially  maladjusted  individuals  are  to  be  pitied,  not  judged.  We  can  only  hope 
that  judges  and  juries  will  know  all  the  facts  before  reaching  a verdict. 


After  Reading  A Kempis 


- A A. 


terror jfiirrajoi  .... 
True  love 


C.  E.  Gavin  ’56 
does  watch  and, 


sleeping, 


.i1  ‘■(fiosL  r§lurr)b,erP  -not; 

W.hgu+.tWXQriod^s  not  tired.  If  in  distress, 

>5  hn*  ' Real  love,  though  overwhelmed,  is  never 

less;  / 1 . - 

And  when  frightened,  love  courageous ? 
ought 

To  calm  and  unperturbed  be  — or  naught. 

True  love  does  bear  all  burdens  without 
stress. 

And  in  itself  is  blessed  happiness, 

In  which  all  things,  though  bitter,  sweet 
are  thought. 


For  nothing  sweeter  is  than  sacred  love, 
Yet  nothing  stronger,  no,  nor  more  above 
Baser  bestial  qualities  in  man  — nay, 
nig  her 

God;  for  love,  from  God,  toward  God  does 
ever  move 

And,  as  a living  flame,  a torch  on  fire, 

Is  ever  through  all  opposition  climbing 
higher. 
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ECONOMIST  Isaiah  Leo  Sharfman,  ’04, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Brandeis  University.  Dr.  Sharfman, 
previously  Chairman  of  the  Economics  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
spent  forty-three  years  on  the  faculty  of 
that  university.  A graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  Harvard  Law  School,  Sharfman 
served  on  various  arbitration  boards  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  He  was  chief  in- 
vestigator of  public  utilities  regulations  for 
the  National  Civic  Federation. 


C.  C.  Concannon,  ’07,  is  now  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Trade  Mission  in  Pakistan.  He  is 
Consultant  on  Developments  in  the  Chemical 
Process  Industries,  vaajd  Consultant,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 


Howard  Lindsay,  ’07,  the  noted  play- 
wright, has  been  elected  President  of  The 
Players,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  clubs 
in  America.  The  Club  — founded  by  Edwin 
Booth,  so  that  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  might  associate  with  men  active 
in  other  arts  — is  affiliated  with  the  St. 
Botolph  Club  and  the  Tavern  Club  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  the  fifth  president,  has  been 
preceded  in  the  office  by  Ed^vin  Booth, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  John  Drew,  and  Walter 
Hampden.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  co-author  of  the 
play  “The  Great  Sebastians,”  which  opened 
in  Boston  December  fifth. 


Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 

Arthur  Sweetser,  ’07,  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  twelve-man 
Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Commemor- 
tion  Commission  set  up  by  Congress  to  com- 
memorate the  former  president  during  1956. 
Sweetser  was  Associated  Press  correspon- 
dent at  the  State  Department  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  came  out  for  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1916;  was  assistant  director  of 
the  Press  Bureau  of  the  American  Peace 
Commission  in  Paris  in  1919;  an  official  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Secretariat  at  its 
start  in  London  through  its  first  twenty- 
three  years  in  Geneva;  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  and  member 
of  various  American  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations  during  the  World  War  II 
period;  and  Director  of  the  UN’s  Washing- 
ton Information  Office  for  its  first  seven 
years.  He  is  now  writing  the  combined 
story  of  the  League  and  the  UN. 


William  L.  Langer,  ’12,  Coolidge  Professor 
of  History  and  Director  of  the  Russian  Re- 
search Center  at  Harvard,  was  a member 
of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  International  Affairs,  held  in  June 
1955  at  the  Nobel  Institute,  Oslo,  Norway. 
He  and  his  wife  attended  the  International 
Historical  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  September. 
Their  plans  were  to  go  from  there  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  to  return 
by  late  November,  1955. 


Rev.  Dr.  Albert  J.  Chase,  19,  is  now  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Beacon  Hill  School 
of  Religion,  begun  October  17  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  He  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
department  of  religious  education  of  the 
Massachusetts  Episcopal  Diocese. 


Att.  Joseph  Schneider,  ’20,  of  Brookline 
is  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Bar  Association.  He  is  also  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Law  Institute 
and  Trustee  of  Temple  Israel.  Atty.  Schnei- 
der is  the  only  New  England  lawyer  elected 
to  the  International  Academy  of  Trial  Law- 
yers. 
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Vincent  P.  Wright,  ’33,  has  been  chosen 
the  first  dean  of  Northeastern  University 
Evening  School.  Dean  Wright,  holder  of 
two  degrees  from  Harvard,  is  well  qualified 
to  direct  the  school’s  expanding  curriculum. 


Robert  M.  Rodman,  ’35,  a former  instruc- 
tor at  the  Boston  College  Law  School  and 
a partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Reiser 
and  Rodman,  has  written  a supplement  to 
his  standard  law  text.  The  book  is  the  1955 
Pocket  Part  supplement  to  his  1949  revised 
edition  of  “Massachusetts  Procedural  Forms 
— Annotated.”  It  is  published  by  the  Bos- 
ton Law  Book  Co. 


John  E.  Rexine,  ’47,  a candidate  for  a 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Harvard,  was  awarded  a 
$500  study  grant  by  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  to  participate  in  the  Society’s 
Summer  Seminar  at  the  American  Numis- 
matic Seminar,  which  opened  June  21  in 


My 


Richard  Titlebaum  ’56 

Proudly  in  cases  of  mahogany 
Are  placed  the  hooks  endeared  to  me. 

Like  friends  they  are  chosen  few  and  well — 
Never  to  leave;  never  to  sell. 

There  are  Byron  and  Shelley  and  Pound. 
Not  all  in  full  morocco  bound; 

For  what  interests  me  most 
Is  not  what  outwardly  they  boast. 

The  lasting  words  may  be  likened  to  food 
Which  satisfy  both  taste  and  mood. 

Yes,  happy  am  I on  rainy  nights 
When  Tolstoy  brings  unique  delights 
To  share  the  grief  of  a Bolkonsky 
At  the  tragic  fate  of  the  family. 


New  York.  This  was  the  fourth  seminar 
held  this  summer  at  the  Society’s  Museum. 
He  was  well-known  at  B.L.S.  as  a declaimer. 


Allan  J.  Bell,  ’49,  is  currently  serving 
with  the  Army  and  is  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Bell,  who  did  extensive  adver- 
tising and  radio  and  television  work  before 
entering  the  service,  is  wdth  the  Radio- 
Television  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Information  in  the  Pentagon.  In  his  work, 
he  handles  promotion,  station  relations,  and 
military  liaison  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army  with  the  national  Radio-TV  networks. 
His  office  is  2-D-644  in  the  Pentagon  — he 
welcomes  all  who  might  be  in  and  around 
the  D.C.  area  to  drop  in  and  chat.  After 
his  Army  tour  of  duty,  he  plans  to  return 
to  the  Harvard  Business  School,  where  he 
has  already  completed  the  first  year.  At 
Latin  School  he  was  prominent  in  dramatics 
and  on  the  Register  staff. 


Books 


I.  B.  Bortenbaum  ’65 

Scattered  at  home,  here  and  there, 

Are  books  which  critics  can’t  bear. 

Like  friends,  my  books  have  served  me 
well; 

For  these  to  the  junkman  I daily  sell. 

There’s  Pluto,  the  Hardy  Boys,  the  life  of 
John  Wayne; 

Add  Mickey  Mouse  and  Mickey  Spillane. 

“ Blackboard  Jungle ” may  please  a mood, 

For  books  can  be  compared  to  food: 

Though  crepe  suzettes  are  hard  to  beat, 

Hotdogs  and  hamburgs  are  my  favorite 
meat. 

Yes,  happy  am  I,  when  every  one  sleeps, 

To  read  “blood  and  thunder,”  though  it 
gives  me  the  creeps; 

Or  to  share  the  griefs  of  Donald  Duck, 

The  victim  supreme  of  very  bad  luck! 
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Sheldon  H.  Zola  ’56 


This  is  a way  that  death  may  come: 

In  a shrill  scream. 

In  a roar  and  crash, 

In  the  shattering  of  glass  and  the  creak 
of  metal 

And  all  is  gone  to  ..  . 

Dust. 

This  is  a way  that  death  may  come: 

In  a quiet  white  room, 

In  a surge  of  pain, 

In  a whimper  of  agony  and  a little 
quivering 
And  all  is  . . . 

Silent. 

This  is  a way  that  death  may  come: 

In  light  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer, 
In  sound  becoming  softer  and  softer, 

In  odor  becoming  fainter  and  fainter, 

In  touch  receding  further  and  further 
And  then  the  last  taste  of  life  is  lost  to  — 
Heaven. 
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DR.  JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  POWERS 
1878-1955 


Through  depression  and  war,  soft-spoken 
and  unhurried,  courteous  but  firm.  Dr. 
Powers  maintained  and  enhanced  the  his- 
toric pace  of  the  School  he  loved.  He  pos- 
sessed, to  an  outstanding  degree,  the 
attribute  of  fairness.  He  exemplified  the 
high  scholarship  which  produces  the  true 
humanitarian,  which  he  was. 

Master  1906-1929 
Head  Master  1929-1948 

Schola  Maeret 


/ 
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Special  recognition  has  been  given  to 
the  Latin  School  Register  in  a new  book 
entitled  “Modern  Journalism”,  published 
by  Holt  and  Company.  The  book  stated 
many  little-known  facts  about  this  maga- 
zine, such  as  (a)  The  Register  is  the 
oldest  school  publication  in  America,  (b) 
It  is  the  veteran  of  many  short-lived 
B.L.S.  publications,  (c)  It  was  originally 
a paper  of  essays  and  humorous  notes, 
(d)  Its  essential  parts  are  fundamentally 
the  same  as  they  were  forty  years  ago. 
A former  editor  was  quoted:  “When  we’ve 
nothing  but  lunchrooms  and  weather  to 
write  about,  we  shall  promptly  cease 
publication.” 

* * * * 

Perhaps  many  of  you  are  wondering  at 
the  unfamiliar  masterly  faces  in  our  cor- 
ridors. Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  body,  we  should  like  to  welcome 
formally  the  following  new  masters:  Ben- 
jamin Liberfarb,  physics,  in  332;  Joseph 
O’Leary,  Guidance  Counselor;  William 
Higgins,  science,  in  318;  Thomas  Colbert, 
mathematics,  in  103;  William  Farrel, 
Latin,  in  319;  Thomas  Regan,  mathematics 


David  S.  Spiel  ’56 

in  306;  Alfred  Sullivan  (yes,  another  Sul- 
livan), history,  in  114;  and  Carmine  Vara, 
science,  in  317. 

* * * * 

The  first  Boston  Globe  High  School 
Editors’  Conference  of  the  1955-’56  sea- 
son was  held  November  7 at  Hotel  Shera- 
ton-Plaza.  Lillian  Heilman,  noted  play- 
wright and  adapter  of  the  current  French 


play  “The  Lark”,  and  Boris  Karloff,  the 
leading  man,  were  on  hand  to  speak  to 
the  student  editors  on  the  theater.  Repre- 
senting our  school  were  Richard  Title- 
baum,  Will  Seegraber,  Dave  Spiel,  Steve 
Bell,  Barrie  Bortnick,  and  Robert  Pilato. 

* * * * 

On  November  4 the  First  Public  Declam- 
ation was  held  before  a spellbound  Class 
VI.  The  speakers  were  Kenneth  Bligh  and 
John  Russo  of  Class  VI;  David  Pauley 
and  Kevin  McGrath  of  Class  V ; Neil 
Kozodoy,  Charles  Korb,  and  Joseph  Russo 
of  Class  IV ; Donald  Friary,  Carmeron 
MacDonald,  and  Burton  Melnick  of  Class 
III;  Herbert  Ginsburg;  Mark  Mirsky,  and 
Edward  Pauley  of  Class  II;  and  Theodore 
Herman,  Lawrence  Jacobs,  and  MacDara 
Schields  of  Class  I.  Good  luck  to  Mr. 
Jameson,  the  new  declamation  adviser, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  former  adviser, 
Mr.  Frank  Sullivan,  for  a job  well  done! 
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On  Monday,  October  10,  as  early  as 
seven  A.M.,  ambitious  Seniors,  equipped 
with  Scotch-tape  and  stepladders,  were 
filling  the  third-floor  corridors.  This  was 
not  the  B.L.S.  Repair  Committee,  but  the 
candidates  for  class  offices  papering  the 
walls  with  ingenious  signs  and  posters. 
The  signs  included  some  of  the  most 
novel  ideas  in  years,  such  as  to  the  follow- 
ing: footprints  that  lead  to  the  ceiling 
and  “everywhere  you  look”;  scrolls  seven 
feet  long;  arrows  that  lead  nowhere; 
flashing  lights  and  signs;  printed  news- 
papers with  startling  headlines;  and,  of 
course,  the  most  startling  of  all,  “Animals 
and  Humans  Bank  on  Bortnick!” 

* * * * 

Incomplete  results  of  the  Class  election 
were  announced  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 7:  Stan  Strom  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  an  overwhelming  majority;  Bill 
Seegraber,  Herb  Dorris,  Carney  Gavin, 
Bob  Donovan,  Harvey  Ozer,  and  Ken  Rob- 
inson were  elected  to  the  Class  Committee. 
Since  neither  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Topjian  or  Coulon,  received  a ma- 
jority of  votes,  a heated  battle  is  still 
raging.  Three  candidates  for  Secretary- 
Treasurer — Abend,  Teebagy,  and  Di- 
Gangi  — are  still  in  the  running.  This  con- 
test could  go  on  forever. 


At  the  most  generous  invitation  of  Boston 
University,  many  Latin  School  Seniors  at- 
tended B.U.  Open  House  on  November  5. 


The  students  were  treated  to  a lunch  and 
a collegiate  football  game  in  addition  to 
the  regular  tour  of  the  colleges.  Represent- 
ing B.L.S.  were  Bill  Xenakis,  Bill  Seegra- 
ber, Stan  Strom,  Dom  Sica,  Ken  Wolkon, 
Jack  Feitelberg,  Bob  Resnick,  Dave  Spiel, 
and  Fred  Markey.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
formity, all  Latin  School  boys  wore  .-igns 
with  the  legend:  “Percy  of  East  Overshoe 
High”.  GO,  rebs! 


On  November  15th  the  school  was  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ill- 
ness of  Charles  Fitzgerald,  ever-popular 
teacher  and  coach.  He  suffered  a coronary 
thrombosis  (heart  attack)  early  in  the 
week  and  is  now  recuperating  at  the  Carney 
Hospital.  A complete  recovery  and  speedy 
return  to  B.L.S.  are  hoped  for  by  everybody 
in  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

* Jfc  % ♦ 

Many  Latin  School  students  had  their 
eyes  fixed  to  their  TV  sets  at  eight  P.M. 
on  Wednesday,  November  16.  A program 
on  education  was  shown  on  Channel  4. 
“So  what’s  interesting  about  that?”  you 
may  ask.  Many  of  the  sequences  on  the 
show  were  filmed  right  here  in  B.L.S. 
“Oh”,  you  may  answer.  (Apologies  to  the 
R.R.R.) 
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The  Watcher 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 

I CAN  sense  your  presence  now,  even  as 
I did  in  the  past.  You  are  standing 
above  me — arms  akimbo,  head  thrown  back 
in  laughter.  You  make  no  attempt  to  help 
me  as  I lie  here  on  my  bed  of  mud — my  life 
slowly  drifting  away.  I cry  for  help — a help 
I know  will  never  come. 

The  night  air  cuts  through  my  jacket;  the 
mud  infiltrates  the  tops  of  my  boots.  My 
body  quivers  involuntarily  from  the  cold. 
My  hands,  feet,  and  legs  feel  numb.  My 
head  throbs  from  the  pain  that  surges 
through  my  body.  You  remain  motionless 
above  me  staring  at  me  with  the  knowledge 
of  victory. 

You  stand  above  me  now,  unmoving,  as 
you  stood  above  others  in  the  past  and  will 
stand  above  otheis  in  the  future.  For  you — 
you  are  War! 


Bucolic  on  an  August  Day 

Franklin  S.  Axelrod  ’56 


The  ivind  runs  through  the  trees 
and  cools  the  brows  of  working  men  — 
some  with  rakes,  some  with  scythes  — 
in  the  soft  August  grass. 


The  wind  runs  through  the  trees 
and  moves  small  branches  to  and  fro; 
it  fans  the  cool  morning  air, 
fragrant  with  sweet  August  grass. 


The  wind  runs  through  the  trees 
and,  on  the  lake,  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
ripples  the  sparkling  image  of  a shore, 
covered  with  shining  August  grass. 


The  wind  runs  through  the  trees 
and  chills  the  m-en,  with  shouldered  tools, 
slowly  making  their  way  toward  home 
across  the  cooling  August  grass. 
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September  8-21  : 

The  Sixies’  delight, 

The  Seniors’  dismay — 

O’er  the  insolence  of  office, 

And  the  sixteen-day  delay. 

September  22:  Egad;  and  Zounds,  too!  A 
new  and  madder  R.R.R.  has  been  un- 
leashed upon  the  unsuspecting  world. 
After  a two  weeks’  stay  of  execution,  it 
has  been  decreed  that  — come  plague, 
come  pestilence  — school  must  begin. 
May  Allah  have  mercy  upon  us! 

They’re  off  and  running!  At  the  first 
turn,  it’s  Hoppy,  with  Maxie  not  far 
behind.  At  the  half,  it’s  Hoppy  by  two 
lengths.  At  the  far  turn,  they’re  run- 
ning neck  and  neck;  and  at  the  finish- 
line, it’s  Mr.  Levine  with  his  100%  Loyal- 
ty Fund. 

September  23:  OVERHEARD  IN  CLASS 
SIX  HOME-ROOM  — MASTER:  Under 
‘Father’s  Occupation’  put  down  what  kind 
of  work  your  father  does! 

ZILCH : But,  sir,  my  father  doesn’t  work; 
he’s  a teacher. 

September  26:  The  melodious  strains  of  two 
familiar  songs  — “Now  We  Get  Down  to 
Business,  Heh-Heh”  and  “We’ve  Got  to 
Make  Up  for  Those  Two  Lost  Weekends- 
Tra  la  tra  la”  — thundered  through  the 
school  . . . 

Whoever  said  “the  best  things  in  life 
are  free”  was  never  a Latin  School  Sen- 
ior. 

September  27:  Having  survived  Uncle  Tom, 


Brother  Paul,  Muzzie,  Long  John,  Doc, 
Mac,  and  the  Chief,  ye  RRR  thought  he 
had  been  “through  the  mill.”  His  mis- 
take! Today  the  good  master  of  Room 
319  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  “Ham 
and  Eggs”  — whatever  in  the  name  of 
Joe  Zilch  that  is! 

September  28:  Many  Dumb  and  Bugle 
Corps  boys  discovered  that  their  musi- 
cal abilities  do  not  necessarily  make 
them  good  Tooters.  Quite  a sour  note, 
huh? 

September  29:  OVERHEARD  IN  333: 
MASTER : What  proof  do  you  have  that 
this  is  part  of  Aeneas’s  banquet  speech? 
CLASS  GENIUS:  Duhh  ...  His  open- 
ing lines  are:  Opassi  graviora,  “Oh,  pass 
the  gravy”. 

September  30: 

Thirty  days  hath  September  — 

And  that’s  all  I can  remember 
But  I am  a HAPPY  fool 
Because  tomorrow  is  no  school. 

October  3:  Today  is  blue  Monday,  which 
around  the  world  is  similar  to  blue  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 
Definitions : Class  Meeting  — an  assem- 
bly in  which  an  old  pro  tells  old  jokes  to 
a new  class. 

October  i:  Overheard  somewhere : 
MASTER : In  tomorrow’s  test  I’m  going 
to  trap  all  of  you  on  a fast  ball ; or 
will  it  be  a curve? 

STUDENT : Sir,  How  about  an  inten- 
tional pass?  
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October  5:  A history  teacher  in  208  rec- 
ommended three  films  with  good  his- 
torical background:  ‘The  Virgin  Queen’, 
‘The  Far  Horizons’,  and  ‘To  Catch  a 
Fief’.  Something  wrong,  Muzzey? 

October  6:  Despite  many  political  rumors 
the  first  name  of  the  master  in  Room  803 
is  not  Chester. 

October  7:  Mr.  Dunn  informed  the  Seniors 
that  they  were  not  to  smear  any  Sixies 
in  the  corridors,  because  the  custodians 
were  having  a difficult  time  removing 
the  blood  from  the  ceiling. 

October  10:  All  ye  R.R.R.  has  to  say  after 
seeing  the  third  floor  is  that,  “Where- 
ever  you  look,  every  one’s  banking  on 
those  footsteps  leading  to  the  ceiling.” 

October  11 : OVERHEARD  IN  322  — MAS- 
TER: The  buoyant  force  on  an  object 
submerged  in  a liquid  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  water.  Whose 
principle?  — B1BERSCHMIDT : Mr. 
Doyle. 

October  12:  If  Columbus  had  not  discovered 
America,  Pedro  Cabral  would  ' have. 
Wonder  when  his  birthday  is? 

October  13:  Captain  Kelley  announced  new 
disciplinary  measures:  (1)  Buttons  not 
buttoned,  1 mark  per  button.  (2)  Shoes 
not  shined,  1 mark  per  shoe.  (3)  Neck- 
ties not  tied  properly,  1 mark  per  neck- 
tie ..  . According  to  this  policy,  it  is 
possible  to  receive  a total  of  23  marks 
(that’s  all)  in  one  period. 

October  lip:  OVERHEARD  IN  208 : No 
one  has  to  buy  these  Dorf  World  His- 
tory Books!  Of  course,  you’ll  flunk 
without  them;  but  . . . 

October  17:  Here’s  the  good  news  we’ve 
all  been  awaiting!  The  philatelists 
have  finally  succeeded  in  “sticking”  the 
Stamp  Club  on  some  master. 

October  18:  OVERHEARD  IN  SZB  — SUB- 
STITUTE: If  there  are  any  more  block- 
heads in  this  room,  will  they  please 
stand?  (ONE  BOY  RISES)  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you’re  a block- 
head? 

BOY:  No,  Sir!  But  I hated  to  see  you 
stand  alone. 

October  19:  The  following  was  seen  on 
the  blackboard  of  119  before  the  master 
had  time  to  erase  it: — “And  above  all, 


boys,  whatever  you  do,  be  alert  — and 
THIMK!” 

October  20:  OVERHEARD  IN  333:  The 
fact  that  your  father  was  a cavalry 
officer  doesn’t  allow  you  to  come  to 
school  with  a pony. 

October  21:  The  Math  Club  will  bold  its 
election  today.  The  Radicals  of  307  were 
a big  factor,  as  “Al”  Gebra  and  G. 
O’Metry  were  chosen  to  lead  the  organi- 
zation. 

October  2U:  The  school’s  first  air-raid  drill 
was  held  with  the  Seniors  vacating  to 
Scheff’s  and  the  Sixies  scrambling  into 
their  lockers. 

October  25:  One  malcontented  Aardvark 
reared  its  ugly  nose  in  a 'putsch  to  gain 
control  of  the  Aardvarkian  Parliament. 
He  has  since  been  stripped  of  his  rank, 
ostracized,  and  given  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  Pusillani- 
mous Pismire.  (Look  it  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary; we  don’t  know  what  it  means, 
either.) 

October  26:  OVERHEARD  IN  322  — 
MASTER : If  the  copper  sulphate  had 
a density  of  5.786  1/3  referred  to  cop- 
per phosphate,  when  it  was  lowered 
into  the  solution  of  antibiotic  peroxide, 
the  gravitational  pull  would  have  been 
equal  to  its  density  referred  to  hydro- 
gen. Any  questions? 

PUPIL:  Sir,  do  you  have  change  for  a 
nickel? 

October  27:  GEOMETRIC  AXIOM : Math 
answers  equal  to  math  answers  (on 
another  paper)  are  equal  to  five  marks 
apiece  for  cheating. 

October  28:  “Today  was  a day  like  all  days 
filled  with  those  events  which  alter  and 
illuminate  our  times”  — and  what’s 
more,  the  students  of  225  purchased 
$38.75  worth  of  T.V.  Savings  Stamps. 

October  31 : Amid  shouts  of  “Axelrod  for 
Water-Boy,”  candidates  for  class  office 
passed  out  samples  of  a well-known 
hair  tonic  to  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry.  “But  that’d  be  illegal;  my 
name  is  Orville!” 

November  1 : In  the  Achievement  Tests 
held  today,  ye  R.R.R.  finally  learned 
how  much  he  hadn’t  achieved.  Oh,  by 
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the  way,  the  better  boys  were  out  at 
10:00  A.M.! 

November  2:  Overheard  at  a Senior  class 
meeting:  “One  numbskull,  when  asked 
by  an  interviewer  for  his  hobbies,  an- 
swered, ‘Girls!’”  Nobody  laughed  . . . 

November  3:  Said  a Sixie  to  a Senior: 
“Pardon  me,  sir,  but  don’t  you  think 
they  give  too  many  homelessons  in  this 
school?” 

November  U:  Expressions  now  used  by 
B.  L.  S.  boys:  “By  Zeus!,”  “Gosh  all 
hemlock!,”  and  “Hang  on  to  your  Con- 
federate money,  boys;  the  South  will 
rise  again!”  Sound  familiar? 

November  7 : What  master  in  303  has  been 
tearing  down  indecent  posters  every- 
where you  look  on  the  third  floor? 

November  8:  The  speaker  from  Harvard 
told  Seniors  whose  marks  were  only 
average  that  they  might  be  accepted  if 
they  had  a special  talent  or  musical 


knowledge  of  some  subject.  Q:  Does  a 
lunchroom  marshal  require  any  special 
talent? 

November  9:  The  news  which  all  animal- 
lovers  have  been  awaiting  has  finally 
arrived!  Yes,  a remnant  of  the  female 
New  Zealand  Aardwolf,  long  thought 
extinct,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  S.P.C.A.  For 
further  reports,  consult  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo.  Ye  R.R.R.,  as  always,  brings 
you  tomorrow’s  news  today. 

November  10:  Ye  R.R.R.  would  like  to 
know  the  answer  to  this  puzzling  mys- 
tery: Why  do  all  assemblies  fall  on 
periods  for  drill,  gym,  or  French  2? 

November  11-12:  Z-Z-Z-Z!  SNORE!  Z-Z-Z! 
College  Boards!  Z-Z-Z-Z-Z  . . . Fifty  in 
physics  last  month.  Z-Z-Z-Mmms. 
Bounced  from  the  N.H.S.!  ZZZ  . . . 

November  1U:  Pardon  the  hurried  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  written.  Today  is 
DEADLINE.  Gosh  all  hemlock! 


The  Tearless  Tour 

William  F.  Seegraber  ’56 


OWING  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Directors — i.e., 
the  removal  of  Girls’  Latin  and  of  the  little 
sign  in  the  window  of  Scheff’s — fourth  prize 
will  be  a free  daily  lunch  at  Howard  John- 
son’s, and  third  prize  will  be  a map  showing 
the  proposed  tunnel  to  G.L.S.  Don’t  forget, 
you  may  be  the  one  to  win  an  all-expense- 
paid  trip  to  the  North  Pole,  including  a 
bonus  of  three  kegs  of  whale  blubber;  so 
start  saving  all  “Fearless  Fours.”  Remem- 
ber the  address:  Box  63847629673,  M.I.T. 
(Madagascar  Institute  of  Technology),  East 
Salamander,  Madagascar. 

And  now,  on  to  four  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence Department. 

1.  Just  remember,  boys,  you  can’t  get 
something  for  nothing.  The  jails  are  full  of 
people  who  tried.  Sinners’  Row  seems  to 
be  attempting  to  disprove  this  theory.  My 


name  is  

2.  Well,  the  weather  report  for  tomorrow 

is  Oh,  well,  enough  of  that;  my 

name  is  

3.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  common  be- 
lief is  that  incidents  such  as  the  following 
are  common  in  my  class: 

Student:  Sir,  the  buzzer’s  ringing. 

Myself:  Speak  up. 

Student:  SIR,  the  buzzer’s  ringing! 
Myself:  Speak  up. 

Student:  SIR,  THE  BUZZER’S  RINGING!!! 
Myself:  SPEAK  UP!!! 

My  name  is  

4.  Never  mind  what  the  book  says;  you 

can  read  the  book  if  you  want.  It’s  not 
that  you  don’t  understand  physics;  it’s  just 
that  you  don’t  understand  English.  My 
name  is  
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MITCHELL  E.  PHILLIPS  & CO 

INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 
204A  Harvard  Ave.  Allston 

Complete  Coverage 
Efficient  Service 

BE  2-1070 
BE  2-1070 


BEST  PRICES  IN  STAMPS 
AND  COINS 

BROMFIELD  STAMP  & COIN  CO. 

53  Bromfield  St. 

Boston  Mass. 


Patronize  and  Economize 

BOSTON  I STORE  INC. 

410  Hanover  St. 
Boston  Mass. 


JOHN  LINER  AND  CO. 

— Insurance  — 

334  Boylston  St. 
Boston  Mass. 

COpley  7-6001 


CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 
AUTO  SCHOOL 

One  of  N.E.’s  Oldest  Established  Schools 
With  the  Newest  Methods 

2003  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

LO  6-8800 


GORDON  OPTICAL  CO. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 
OPTICAL  REPAIRING 

Room  356  Little  Building 

80  Boylston  St. 

HU  2-2258 


THE  SHOE  OUTLET,  INC. 

Fine  Footwear — X-Ray  Fitted  for 
Men — Women-— and  Children 
Orthopedic  and  Corrective  Shoes 

198  Hanover  St.  Boston 

LA  3-3137 


SAMUEL  BLUESTEIN  CO. 

“Complete  School  Supplies” 
TYPEWRITERS 

SALES  — SERVICE  — RENTALS 

1080  Boylston  St. 

(At  Mass.  Station) 

Boston 
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The  home  of  Famous  Brand  Shoes 
for  the  entire  family. 

DAVID’S  SHOE  STORE 

775  Dudley  St.  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Mansfield  Shoes  for  Men 

CO  5-4406  At  Upham’s  Corner 


GORDON  BROTHERS 

BOSTON 


AAAAsi  Store  Fixture  Co. 
LAfayette  3-3045 

EDWARD  LEVENSON,  INC. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

NEW  AND  REBUILT 
RESTAURANT  EQUIPMENT 

Sheet  Metal  Work  a Specialty 

85  Union  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


MERIDIAN  TOBACCO  CO. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
CIGARS— TOBACCO— CANDY 
DRUGS— SUNDRIES— NOVELTIES 
Phone 

EAst  Boston  9 Meridian  St. 

7-3138  East  Boston 


HOMER’S 

Home  of  Diamonds 
Since  1882 

44  Winter  St.  Boston 


BRADDOCK  DRUG 
COMPANY 

Boston  Mass. 


A.  KOPELMAN  & SONS 

453  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ROMO  CHAIN  STORE 

FANCY  AMERICAN 
and 

ITALIAN  GROCERIES 
57  Salem  St. 

Boston  Mass. 


BARKER 

CO.  LUMBER  INC 

When  Your  Need  is  Lumber 
Call  Either  Number 

WA  5-0074  DE  3-3500 

118  Beacon  St.,  Waltham 
750  Washington  St.,  Dedham 


MACY  DRUG  CO. 

232  Tremont  Street 
707  Washington  Street 
Boston  Mass. 


Furniture  Savings — ? 

• Here  are  a few  reasons  why  you  save 
money 

No  fancy  showrooms 
No  high  overhead 
No  high  paid  commissions 
We  have  24  rooms  of  high  quality 
furniture  to  choose  from — 

WORTHMORE  SUPPLY  CO. 

751  Dudley  St.,  Dorchester 
Free  Delivery  — CO  5-9313 


TURCO  BROTHERS 
JEWELERS 

333  Washington  St. 
Boston  Mass. 

LAfayette  3-0436 


ALSON’S 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Headquarters  for  Drill  Uniforms 

1600-A  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

At  Mattapan  Square 


SELTZER’S  FLOWER  SHOP 
251  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston  Mass. 


“MAC”  MYERS,  INC. 
757  Dudley  St. 
Uphams  Corner,  Dorchester 
Everything  for  the  Family 
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NELSON  DRUG 
COMPANY 

Boston  Mass. 


It’s  The  Nuts  (&  Bolts) 

CLEVELAND  CIRCLE 
HARDWARE  STORE 

1962  Beacon  St.  Brighton 

(At  Cleveland  Circle) 

Phone  LO  6-0495 

We  Get  Down  to  Brass  Tacks 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  REGULATION 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  CADETS 
UNIFORMS 

Complete  Uniform  . . . $9.65 

Free  BALL  POINT  PEN  with  every 
complete  uniform  purchased! 

ROSENFIELD  UNIFORM  CO. 

Est.  1902 

36  Washington  St.  Boston  14,  Mass. 

(NEAR  HAYMARKET  SQUARE) 


SUPREME  PUBLIC  MKT. 

68  Salem  St. 

Boston  Mass. 

Come  in  and  try  our  wide  variety  of 
choice  meats.  Our  specialty  is  Italian 
Sausage.  Not  only  do  we  specialize  in 
Sausage,  but  also  in  other  choice  cuts. 


ESTABLISHED  1902 

G.  SA VARESE  AND  SON,  INC. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ITALIAN  CHEESE 
IMPORTERS  RAVIOLI  WHOLESALERS 
360  - 390  Commercial  Street 
Boston  13,  Mass. 

Telephones 

CA  7-1965  CA  7-1966 


it’s  the 
'Know  How' 


Years  of  experience  in  serving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Undergrads  have  given  Kennedy’s  the  “Know  How,”  so 
important  to  all  high  and  Prep  school  men.  That’s  why 
season  after  season  — Lhidergrads  come  back  to  Ken- 
nedy’s for  their  every  clothing  need. 


BOSTON 


KENNEDY’S 

UNDERGRAD  SHOPS 


★ PROVIDENCE  ★ WORCESTER  * SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD  * BROCKTON  * FRAMINGHAM 


Northeastern  University 

BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  explore  the  advantages  of 

CO-OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Nearly  3000  young  men  and  women  now  enrolled  as  upper- 
classmen in  the  DAY  COLLEGES  at  NORTHEASTERN 
are  profiting  from  study  on  the  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN. 

Programs  lead  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  combination  of  academic  instruction  at  NORTHEASTERN  and  super- 
vised co-operative  employment  in  business,  industry,  and  the  social  agencies 
constitutes  sound  preparation  for  a wide  variety  of  responsible  positions. 

“Co-op”  students  earn  a major  portion  of  their  college  expenses. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

Programs  available  in  the  fields  of  Liberal  Arts,  Business , 
and  Engineering  lead  to  appropriate  bachelor  or  associate  degrees. 

SEPTEMBER  REGISTRATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a catalog.  I am  particularly  interested  in  the 

DAY  COLLEGES  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

□ College  of  Education  Q Evening  Division  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ College  of  Liberal  Arts  Q School  of  Business  (Evening  Sessions) 

□ College  of  Engineering  Q Lincoln  Institute  (Engineering  Courses) 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 

Name 

Address 

(City  or  Town ) (P.  0.  Numerals)  (State) 


(Street ) 


THE  WARREN  PRESS,  INC. 

Boston,  MssMchusctts 


